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THIS LIFE. 





BY REV. D. STEVEN8ON, D. D. 





This life is what ? 
play 
Of energy created in excess 
Of need? of brilliant thought and fancy 
stray ? 
Of wild delight and tearful tenderness ? 


a show? a grand dis- 


A mingling of sad memories and cherished 
forms, 
And hopes that quickly grow, then fade 
and die ? 
A mocking dream ? 
warms 
Awhile, and then to ashes turns ? a sigh ? 


a glowing fire that 


If this were all, then might we count it vain 
To strive to know, or rise, or be more 
true, 
Or meed of honor or of virtue gain; 
Or broken vows, or friendships rent, 
renew. 


This is not all; God’s Word gives hope of 
light 
Beyond the grave; of love, of rest, of 
peace, 
Of beauty, bliss; a heaven of dear delight; 
From cares, and toils, and tears,a sure 
release. 


Then strive we not in vain, nor suffer, here; 
Our aspirations and our hopes are sure 

Presages of a life more sweet and dear, 
More blissful, and more glorious and pure. 





‘* WHO MADE YOU!” 





BY REV. F. H. NEWHALL, D. D. 





‘*Who made you?” ‘*God.” Sowe 
learned the Catechism. ‘* But how?” 
every child has at once asked himself, if 
he has not asked his mother. Aristotle 
tells us that it is naturally the second 
question always. First we ask ‘*‘What ?” 
then ** How ?” then ** Why ?”—says the 
old father of logic. The awakened in- 
tellect always asks for ‘‘second causes ;” 
hence the child’s natural question, which 
science has always been trying to an- 
swer. But the child is not ripe for sci- 
ence, and is left by its teacher face to 
face with the First Cause. When with 
advancing knowledge the mysteries of 
parentage, of digestion and respiration 
are disclosed to the child, his faith re- 
ceives a shock, perhaps its first shock ; 
for Nature suddenly rises between him 
and God. These second causes eclipse 
the First Cause. But if he be well in- 
structed and obedient, he soon learns to 
see his real Father through and in his 
earthly father and mother, and the God 
whom he ignorantly worshiped becomes 
more glorious in the light of knowledge. 
His earthly home, too, is far richer to 
him when he learns that it has been 
built for him by his heavenly Father 
through human hands. So, when he 
learns “God made the world,” ke at first 
thinks of the world as dropping from 
God’s hands as a soap-bubble drops 
from his own toy pipe; but when geol- 
ogy comes to teach him about slow 
tiratifications and elevations of conti- 
nents, this long series of second causes 
again removes God afar off. Still more 
is this the case when he comes to read 
of nebular contractions and revolutions. 
But thoughtful and prayerful study 
finds in every geologic and astronomic 
change fresh and astonishing manifes- 
tations of God’s power, wisdom and 
goodness — yes, of His infinite holiness 
and beauty ; and, finally, such a student 
finds in every new science a feesh and 
Yoluminous book of revelation. Yet 
every discovery of second causes is lia- 
ble to give the growing man the same 
shock—a shock, however, that, if he isa 
thoughtful and spiritual man, is sure to 
be followed by the same ever-broaden- 
ing and brightening light. The passing 
Cloud makes the creative sun appear far 
more glorious. This is the progressive 
trial and triumph of sanctified knowl- 
edge, 

Now, the fact is, as Newton most em- 
phatically taught, that ** second causes” 
are not causes in the proper sense, but 
Simply successions of phenomena, and 
God is the only real cause of these suc- 
Cessions. Heat, light, life, are merely 


causes. The vehement protest of cer- 
ludicrous and sad; ludicrous because 
intellectually so illogical, and sad be- 
cause spiritually so weak. God makes 
every man now through second causes. 
Why may not the first man have been 


the Catechism all along been wrong in 
teaching ‘* God made you ” because God 
makes man through food, and air, and a 
long line of human ancestors ? Suppose 
the line be lengthened tothe zoophyte, 
and beyond, is not God still in every 
link, and does not every freshly discov- 


the Creator’s amazing power, wisdom 
and goodness ? 

The newspapers say that Dr. Hodge 
has called Darwinism atheism. If so, 
this great theologian has made a great 
mistake. 





THE GNAT AND THE CAMEL. 





BY MRS. J. D. CHAPLIN. 





The class who strain at gnats and 
swallow camels is not extinct. 
them — Mrs. 
carping about in the Church and the 
world, with her heart burdened and her 


others. One might think 
doomed to suffer for the sins of others, 
and was trying to ward off the blows by 
forcing them to repent and reform. 

Mrs. Grey has no patience with the 
follies of childhood and youth. 


Commandment. Tasteful dress is, in 
iniquity ; and she affirms that the heath- 
en world might be converted with the 
money spent for superfluities in one 
owns fifty thousand dollars in her own 
the conversion of the heathen ! 

against young lovers, and regards all 
who are looking, however remotely, 
towards matrimony as on the high road 
to mischief and ruin. 
have a special mission to ministers, 
to look after their finances, their family 
duct. 
the same stamp all ready to delude the 


rising generation of ministers. She 
dwells with fanatical zeal on Christian 


poor, the bereaved, the tempted, and 
the wretched, never go to her for help 
or pity; they are all afraid of ber. 


gowns, and have no will of their own, 
but are ruled, body and soul, by 


good reasons. 


ereatures, felt the need of rest and 


among the hills. 


them. 





tain theologians against this doctrine is 


made through second causes also? Has 


ered link reveal new manifestations of 


One of 
Grey by name — goes 


She 
grudges the infant its toys, and is not 
sure but dolls come under the head of| sented him with a rubber pencil, tipped 
the graven images forbidden in the 


her esteem, one of the abominations of 


year by the Church. But— Mrs. Grey| Mr. Duffield out;” 
right, and gives five dollars a year for 


Mrs. Grey has a righteous spite 


She seems to 


government, and their personal con- 
She regards their wives as the 
weakest of women, and sees a class of 


union, and sees no hope for the world 
till all names are lost in the one great 
Name, and till all other feelings are 
swallowed up in love; and yet--alas, 
for poor human nature! —she loves no 
sect and apparently no individual. The 


Now, after this preamble, you will 
allow us to tell you a little story. This 
woman held herself aloof from Method- 
ists ‘‘ because they believed they were 
all perfectly holy;” from the Episco- 
palians, ‘‘ because their clergy wear 


Bishops ;” from the Baptists ‘* because 
they believe nobody could be saved at 
last who hs not been immersed; ” and 
from all other denominations for equally 


Mrs. Grey, like her frailer fellow- 


change during the heat of summer; so 
she sought a quiet and cheap place 
She carried with her 
a small bag of clothing, and a big bag 
of ‘unsectarian literature,” which, 
however, was really sectarian of the 
narrowest mould. The boarders in the 
broad farm-house were given to under- 
stand that one of the prophets —or 
something greater —had come among 
But they did not feel the at- 
mosphere of love, did not realize that a 
mother had come among them to coun” 


The next day at dinner she avowed 
her intention of walking to the next vil- 
lage to cal! on the young minister, and 
to bestow on him a hundred pages of 
tracts. The good-natured host told her 
he was going in that direction with his 
team, and would gladly take her to the 
house. But no, she was bound to be a 
martyr to truth, and insisted on walk- 
ing; which did her no harm. After 
that there was nothing but *‘ Mr. Duf- 
field” — what he said about her, her 
work, her zeal, her books, and her sen- 
timents. The family now had * Mr. 
Duffield” at breakfast, dinner, and 
tea. 

The August days went rapidly by, 
and still Mr. Duffield was in the as- 
cendant. Happy man! But a Sunday 
came on which he fell from his pedestal, 
and became like any other man. He 
had, in an unlucky moment, preached 
on his own peculiar views of doctrine 
and discipline; and then he stood re- 
vealed before Mrs. Grey a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing. She could not, with 
a very good grace, express her changed 
views at the farm-house; but the arrow 
rankled in her heart, and the family 
heard no more of ‘*Mr. Duffield.” 
Mr. Duffield was virtually dead. Pride 


lips blistered by the wrong-doing of | of ccnsistency kept up Mrs. Grey’s head 
she was 


and heart, and she still went to hear 
Mr. Duffield preach; but she could ride 
over now, her zeal for martyrdom bay- 
ing abated. 

Just before ‘‘ Mr, Duffield’s mistake,” 
as she called the promulgation of his 
honest sentiments, Mrs. Grey had pre- 


with gold; and now she regarded him 
as an ingrate, who had accepted her 
bounty, and then turned his back on 
her. 

She resolved that her fellow-boarders 
should never know that ‘‘ she had found 
but she did not, 
however, mean he should get off with- 
outreproof. So she wrote, before leav- 
ing, a long letter, giving him her views 
of a minister’s character and conduct; 
and wound up by expressing her grief 
at his lightness of manner and flip- 
pancy of dress, and at the trifling nature 
of his associates; and said his unfitness 
for the solemn work he had assumed 
was the cause of his poor success in 
gathering in the people. She urged 
him to seek sincerity, and said farewell 
as to one whom she never expected to 
meet again in this life. 

While good Mr. Duffield was stagger- 
ing under this heavy rebuke, she was 
whizzing away towards her city home, 
and, as she said, to *‘ her work.” Her 
astounding letter affected the innocent 
cause of her ill-feeling much as an 
anonymous letter does one whom it ac- 
cuses of wrong-doing. It was really 
anonymous as far as she was concerned, 
for who was Mrs. Grey? She might 
not be Mrs. Grey at all. She might be 
Mrs. Green, Mrs. Brown, or Mrs. White. 
She was certainly an enemy, who, with- 
out cause, had come into his parish, 
first praised and then abused him; and 
who might injure him still farther for 
aught he knew. He did not even know 
her address, and so could not send back 
a sharp letter. 

The wound soon healed; and before 
the wild roses bloomed on the hills 
again, ‘‘Mrs. Grey” was only as the 
figment of a painful dream. He had 
done with Mrs. Grey. But, alas! Mrs. 
Grey had not done with bim. 

When the warm weatker returned the 
next summer, she was again forced to 
seek ‘* rest.” Forgetting that Mr. Daf- 
field never knew her address in the 
city, his silence had been a source of 
much feeling to her. He had scorned 
the advice of one who might be his 
mother, and assailed her with that 
most cutting weapon of contempt — 
silence. Afvier looking over the papers, 
and finding ‘* nothing to suit,” her heart 
turned to the hills and to Mr. Duffield. 
So she went, loaded with pious ammu- 
nition, and impatient to pour it out on 





clear her skirts of his folly if no one 
else did. 

Day afer day passed, she had not yet 
determined the method of her attack, 
when one day while she, with other 
ladies, was sitting on the hotel piazza, 
who should walk up the steps but Mr. 
Duffield, very nicely dressed, and car- 
rying a small cane. He boldly asked 
for two young ladies, and very soon 
they came and met him most cordially, 
and invited him into the parlor; and 
there he chatted very merrily with them 
** just as if he wasn’t a minister at all.” 
As he passed Mrs, Grey, his eye caught 
hers; his cheek flushed, and he bbwed— 


just the slightest possible bow. That 


hurt Mrs. Grey’s pride more than a 
blow would have done, and she re- 
solved to seize the hour for her attack. 

By the time his call on the sisters of 
his college friend was over, Mrs. Grey 
was equipped in bonnet and shawl. 
When he came out of thé parlor-she 
approached him, held her hand out, and 
proposed to walk with him. He did 
not seem remarkably cordial, but they 
went off together. When fairly away 
from the house, Mrs. Grey said, ‘* You 
have treated me with most unchristian 
contempt, Mr. Duffield.” 

‘‘T have not intended to be rude; 
but I do not understand you, nor your 
treatment of me last summer,” was the 
cool reply. 

Then Mrs. Grey opened her battery, 
and the shot flew to the right and the 
left. She began at his hypocrisy in 
preaching one thing one Sabbath, and 
another the next; then went on to his 
fine broadcloth, and polished boots, and 
cane; at length to his trifling conduct 
with young ladies. 

‘*] preach what I believe; I wear 
what I please; but as for flirting with 
young ladies, it is false!” Mr. Duffield 
said indignantly. 

“It is trae, for I have seen you with 
my own eyes trifling in a manner 
wholly unworthy your profession. 
Don’t you think Christians ought to be 
faithful to each other?” asked Mrs. 
Grey meekly. 

“Yes, I do, and I’m going to be 
faithful to you now. From all I have 
seen or heard of you, I think your re- 
ligion is all in your tongue, and I warn 
you to repent of the sins of your heart 
and lips, of your disregard of those who 
need your sympathy and your aid, and 
also of your bitter, sectarian spirit,” 
said the minister. 

**Sectarian? Why, Mr. Duffield, I 
don’t believe even in names, among 
Christians.” 

**No; but you are a bigot of the 
‘no-name sect.’ Do you not know that 
you and your class have only added to 
the divisions of the Church by forming 
still another sect—one which chooses 
to be nameless? I have no right to in- 
terfere with your views, but I have a 
right to ask what you have seen out of 
the way in my conduct.” 

‘*T saw you flirting with a gay girl 
before meeting, in the vestry, the other 
evening.” 

** You did not, madam,” replied Mr. 
Duffield. ‘I came in early with my 
wife, sat beside her, and spoke to no 
one else until I spoke from the desk. 
So that is an ill-natured fabrication ; 
and henceforth I hope you will look af- 
ter your own spirit and tongue, and let 
me and my little affairs alone.” 

Mrs. Grey raised her parasol, al- 
though the sun was down, and said in 
a very humble tone, ‘‘I didn’t know 
you were married. I hope you will 
excuse me ;” and turned and went back 
to the hotel very much as one has seen 
an imperious hound drop his ears and 
run at the first bark of his fellow whom 
he kad so bravely assailed. 

Mrs. Grey found out next day that 
mountain air did not agree with her, 
and went off to strain at other gnats 
and swallow other camels; and no one 
there has ever heard of her since. 





Mr. Duffield and his cheery, rosy- 


Mr. Wilson had been a Methodist: 
preacher in Ireland; was the grand- 
son of the famous Philip Guier, and 
was converted under the labors of the 
no less famous Samuel Bradburn. He 
became a probationer in the Irish Con- 
ference, but, marrying before the ex- 
piration of his probation, was dis- 
continued. Failing in business, into 
which he subsequently entered, he 
came to America. He landed in Prov- 
idence, where he preached a few times 
iu a private house. For some reason 
he did not enter the American Meth- 
odist connection, but preached for a 
brief time in Baltimore, then returned 
to Providence, and became the col- 
league, and afterward the successor, 
of Rev. Mr. Snow. His attitude to- 
wards Methodism in that city was not 
the most pleasant or honorable. He 
labored in every way to crush out what 
of it existed, which was not very much, 
and to prevent its permanent establish- 
ment. 

From New York, Dr. Coke came to 
Newport, and from thence to Bristol, 
where he was entertained by Capt. 
William Pearce, known as ‘‘ Father 
Pearce.” Application was made to the 
rector to allow the Bishop to preach 
in the Episcopal Church. After being 
satisfied that the Bishop was episco- 
pally ordained, was a presbyter. in the 
English Church, a graduate of Oxford, 
and a Doctor of Law, he consented, on 
the further condition that Capt. Pearce 
should blow out the candles at the 
close of the service, it being the first 
evening service ever held in the church. 
Father Pearce conveyed Dr. Coke to 
Providence in a small packet. A gen- 
tleman in New York, knowing of the 
Doctor’s purpose, informed James Bur- 
rill, esq., a lawyer and highly respect- 
able citizen of Providence, of his com- 
ing, and requested that he be received 
with the honors due an English Bishop. 

Thomas Lyell, then stationed in New- 
port, and said to have been the Sum- 
merfield of Methodism in those times, 
accompanied the Bishop to Providence. 
A crowd was assembled on the wharf, 
anxiously waiting to see as well as to 
welcome an English Bishop. Among 
the number was Shubal Cady, the first 
class-leader in Providence, who had no 
thought of doing more than get a 
glimpse of the man whose fame had 
become world-wide. Arrangements 
had been made to have the Bishop en- 
tertained at the palatial residence of 
John Enos Clark, a wealthy citizen of 
the town, whose carriage was in wait- 
ing at the wharf. 

As the Bishop landed, and was wel- 
comed by Messrs. Clark and Burrill, 
he inquired if there were any Method- 
ists in town. They knew of none— 
had not even heard of them. Mr. 
Cady, hearing the inquiry, came for- 
ward, and remarked that there wasa 
small class, but not much known. 
The Bishop inquired where the circuit 
preachers stopped when they came te 
town. Being informed that they 
stopped with Mr. Benjamin Turpin, 
the Bishop said he would like to stop 
where the circuit preachers stopped. 
Mr. Turpin, being present, informed 
the Bishop that it would be very grati- 
fying to the family to entertain him, 
though in very humble circumstances. 

Mr. Clark’s carriage conveyed the 
great Bishop to the humble home of 
Mr. Turpin, on the southwest corner 
of High and Stewart streets. The 
house, we think, is still standing. 

Mr. Turpin, at whose house Dr. Coke 
was entertained, was a Quaker, who had 
forfeited his membership by marrying 
out of the society. He was never a 
member of the Methodist Church, but 
he loved Methodist preachers, and his 
home was their preaching place for a 
number of years. His wife was a 
member of Mr. Wilson’s Church, but 
did not sympathize with him in his op- 
position to Methodism. She used to 
say that she loved the very name of 





Methodist; and would often say to Mr. 


bers of the class being present, and 
seated in Mr. Turpin’s parlor, Mr. 
Lyell called for a basin of water 
and towel. Dr. Coke sat in his chair 
with his eyes closed and his hands 
clasped. Mr. Lyell knelt before him 
and proceeded to wash his feet as a re- 
ligious ceremony. At the close, Dr. 
Coke prayed, ‘‘ and the blessing,” says 
one who was present, ‘‘ that came to 
my soul in answer to that prayer I 
have not lost to this day” (1868). 
This illustrates the apostolic simplicity 
of these men of God. 

Rev. Mr. Wilson and a number of 
friends beivg. present at another time, 
Mr. W. requested the Bishop to relate 
a vision he once had, of which Mr. 
Wilson had knowledge in the old coun- 
try. At first the Bishop seemed quite 
disinclined to do so, remarking that he 
seldom referred to it, but if they de- 
sired, he would not object. He arose, 
clasped his hands, and said in a very 
solemn and impressive manner that he 
was once very sick. He was supposed 
by his friends not only to be dying, 
but to be dead. Life seemed to have 
fled. He felt at that time that a band 
of angels took him away from earth, 
and, as they bore him upward towards 
heaven, he seemed to be passing 
through waves of glory which forced 
him back. He requested his attendants 
to carry him immediately into the pres- 
ence of Mr. Wesley. But as they ap- 
proached the gates of the city, he was 
stopped and informed by an angel that 
he could not enter now, but must re- 
turn to earth fora season. At this an- 
nouncement he felt such regret as he 
had never known before. He begged 
to be admitted, but his appeal was un- 
availing. ‘‘ Must I return?” he anx- 
iously inquired. Being informed that 
such was the Divine will, he replied, 
“if I must go back, let me go and 
blaze until I die.” In that moment his 
recovery commenced, and he was soon 
able to be at his post. It is not too 
much to say that Dr. Coke did 
‘* blaze” until he died, which occurred 
May 34d, 1814, ten years from this visit 
to Providence, while on his way and 
almost in sight of Ceylon, where he 
had long burned to establish the Gos- 
pel of the grace of God. 


FROM OUR EXCHANGES. 


The time is coming, and is, we believe, 
not far off, when we shall be obliged to ad- 
mit that the conduct of public worship, of 
religious education and Church life is no 
hap-hazard matter, which can be safely 
committed to any person of right moral 
purposes, but an art, which must be care- 
fully studied and prepared for, in all its va- 
rious features, and requiring a very rare 
combination of aptitudes in its most suc- 
cessful pupils. — Liberal Christian. 


Make the first day of the week a bright, 
cheerful, sweet day at home, and it will 
shed its radiance on the other six days of 
work and play. Do not make it a Jewish 
day, fenced in by outward severities and 
traditions. Do not limit its sacred freedom 
by domestic ‘Blue Laws,” which would 
make it to the little ones anything but “ day 
of all the week the best.” But with music 
and prayer, with the Bible and other good 
reading, with cheerful conversation and 
gentle graces, with the glow of the altar and 
the spirit of the sanctuary, with thankful- 
ness and love to God and man, any Chris- 
tian household can make it a perpetual 
blessing to themSelves and to the communi- 
ty in which its Sabbath lights are kept burn- 
ing. — Christian Intelligencer. 








An infidel writer of the last century once 
said that the main hope for the destruction 
of Christianity lay in the prevalence of two 
vices among the Christian clergy — ambi- 
tion and sensuality. It was a salutary and 
precious warning. For these two vices are 
the most emphatic contradiction of the 
spiritual nature of Christ’s kingdom. Ip 
this kingdom the purity of the body and of 
the soul is the highest virtue, and when this 
is lost in its highest officers and teachers, 
then all is lost. The loss of a-polity can be 
made good. But the loss of the informing 
and purifying spirit, through the ambition 
and self-indulgence of the ministry of a 
Church, can never be repaired. When the 
light becomes darkness, then, how great is 





that darkness. — Vermont Chronicle. 


An incompetent idea of life and its re- 
sponsibilities, and the way in which to pre- 
pare for them, prevails to an alarming ex- 
tent. Young men are anxious to enter pro- 
fessions for which they have received no 
adequate preparations, or to prematurely 
engage in business for which they have no 
qualifications, and which, entered upon, 
carries them to the bankrupt courts in less 
than adecade. There are multitudes “ hang- 
ing around loose,” with diplomas in their 
pockets that mean nothing, who ought to be 
at school studying the rudiments of even an 
English education, or ia some workshop, 
employed in skilled labor, or out in the 
fields, raising corn with which to feed the 
man that makes their boots or ploughs, or 
the teacher that instructs their children. 
Wrong ideas of education have been ac- 
cepted, incorrect notions of what is needed 
to meet the grave issues of life have been 
adopted, and they are going on to meet bitter 
disappointment, and reap emptiness for their 
harvest. — Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 


In all science, fundamental truths need no 
reviewing. If a man charges bigotry on us 
because we will not give a hearing to the 
Ptolemaic theory of astronomy, be may take 
his pay in charging. Life is too short for 
that kind of play. If a man wants to argue 
with us the Spartan virtue of lying, he must 
do it when we are asleep. For our waking 
moments we have better occupation than to 
reconsider foundation principles of ethics, 
We shall never get our house built if we are 
forever taking up the foundation stones to see 
if they remain in true line and position. So 
in theology, which is also a science, there 
are some truths which are definitely and 
finally in place. If anybody chooses to 
charge illiberglism on us because we do not 
arrest the work while these truths are put to 
the test again at the call of every new comer 
who has presumption enough to make the 
demand, he is welcome to whatever capital 
his charge may bring him. There are some 
truths past argument. Tle Damascus steel 
that is in them has been tried in many a con- 
flict. They may now be laid away in the ar- 
mory of weapons tried and found here. We 
cannot rhyme over the initial letters of the 
great alphabet of religious thought. There 
are great truths beyond to which they intro- 
duce us, and to which we must needs press 
forward. — Interior. 


We are willing, therefore, to accept the 
theory of Evolution (strange as it seems to 
us, and much as it disagrees with our old. 
fashioned notions), if only it can be proved. 
But we must have “ evidenee,” and the 
proofs must be strong and solid — they must 
be blocks of granite, and not myths of the 
imagination. Until we hear the arguments 
on both sides, we can only form a presump- 
tion from the position and rank of the com- 
batants. And while we concede to Prof. 
Huxley all the weight due to his scientific 
ability, we cannot forget that other men (we 
do not mean theologians, but men of science), 
as able and learned as he, utterly reject the 
theory that he so stoutly defends and so 
skillfully advocates. While he insists that 
Evolution is supported by overwhelming 
proof, Prof. Agassiz held as positively that it 
was the wildest theory, utterly unsupported 
by evidence, with not a single fact in Nature 
to sustain it. Not long before his death, he 
said to a gentleman, who reported the re- 
mark to us, that he gave it but five years to 
run its course, that it would be as utterly 
scouted as any of the exploded fancies that 
fill the limbo of rejected scientific theories. — 
N. Y. Evangelist. 


As for Prof. Huxley’s public perform- 
ances, it would be idle to pretend that they 
have come up to the expectations enter- 
tained of ,them, either as to their brilliancy 
and power, or the effect produced by them. 
In his address at Baltimore the spirit of 
modern materialism was rampant; the very 
name of God was not once mentioned; 
while he counseled the cultivation of every 
important faculty of the mind, he omitted 
the moral faculties altogether from his enu- 
meration; and the only reference to relig- 
ion in his address was a jubilation over the 
fact that the institution was to be free from 
all “theological or political sectarianism.” 
Out of deference possibly to Prof. Huxley’s 
atheistic tendencies, or possibly as an indi- 
cation of the character which is to be given 
to the institution, the trustees carefully 
omitted even the faintest religious observ- 
ance in the opening exercises of the Univer- 
sity. Our National Congress, our State 
Legislatures, our political conventions, our 
commonest secular and festal gatherings, 
are accustomed to acknowledge the claims 
of the Deity, andjto invoke His blessing 
upon their proceedings; but this great and 
richly-endowed University, commissioned 
for the noble work of education, was for- 
mally opened, and not a’ word of prayer or 
recognition of God was made in any part of 
the exercises, although prominent clergy- 





men were on the platform. Til 1s the omen, 
— Boston Journal. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ST. JOHN, THE APOSTLE OF THE? 
ABSOLUTE. 





BY REY. C. MUNGER. 





In these days of mock charity and 
open, complaisant dalliance with 
«*damnable heresies,” it is refreshing 
to find an author who knows how to 
place the absolute truth and the divine 
charity in their real positiens, and in 
strong and trenchant terms repeat the 
heavenly claims of both as they are 
set in the Scriptures. In illustration, 
we present the reader with the follow- 
ing fromthe Bampton lectures by H. 
P. Liddon, D. D., canon of St. Paul's, 
and Professor of Exegesis in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, England: — 

«* St. John constantly teaches that the 
Christian’s work in this state of proba- 
tion is to conquer ‘the world,’ It is, 
in other words, to fight successfully 
against that view of life which ignores 
God ; against that complex system: of at- 
tractive moral and evil and specious in- 
tellectual falsehood which is marshaled 
and organized by the great enemy of 
God, and which permeates and inspires 
non-Christianized society. 

‘¢ The world’s force is seen especially 


in the ‘lust of the flesh, in the lust of 


the eye, and in the pride of life.’ 
These three forms of concupiscence 
manifest the inner life of the world. 
If the Christian would resist and beat 
them back, he must have a strong faith 
—a faith in a Divine Saviour. The 
soul spurns the world as she clings be- 
lievingly to the Divine Son. 

*«* St. John’s picture of Christ’s work, 
and especially his pointed and earnest 
opposition to the specific heresy of Ce- 
rinthus (John iv, 2,3), leads us up to 
the culminating statement that Jesus 
Himself is the true God and the Eternal 
Life. 

“Throughout this Epistle, St. John’s 
object has been to convince believers 
that by faith they had the Eternal Life, 
and to force them to be true to it. 

‘In each of St. John’s Epistles we 
encounter that special temper, at once 
so tender and so peremptory, which is 
an ethical corollary to belief in an In- 
carnate God. 

‘St. John has been named the Apos- 
tle of the Absolute. Those who would 
concede to Christianity no higher dig- 
nity than that of teaching a relative 
and provisional truth, will fail to find 
any countenance for their doctrine in 
the New Testament Scriptures. But 
nowhere will they meet with a more 
earnest opposition to it than in the 
pages of the writer who is pre-emi- 
nently the Apostle of charity..... 
The Absolute religion is introduced by 
a self-revelation of the Absolute Being 
Himself. God has appeared, God has 
spoken, and the Christian faith is the 
result. St. John, then, does not re- 
gard Christianity as a phase in the his- 
tory, even, of true religion, nor as a 
religion containing elements of truth, 
even though it were more true than any 
religion which had preceded it. St. 
John proclaims that ‘we Christians 
are in Him that is true.’ Not to admit 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is 
to be a deceiver and an antichrist. St. 
John presents Christianity to the soul, 
as a religion which must be its all, if it 
is not really to be worse than nothing. 
The opposition between truth and er- 
ror, between the friends and foes of 
Christ, is for St. John as sharp and tren- 
chant a thing as the contrast between 
light and darkness, between life and 
death. This is the temper of a man 
who will not enter the public baths 
along with the heretic who has dishon- 
ored his Lord. This is the spirit of the 
teacher who warns his flock to beware 
of eating with a propagator of false doc- 
trine, and of bidding him God-speed, 
lest they should partake of his evil deeds. 
Yet this is also the writer whose pages, 
beyond any fother in the New Testa- 
ment, beam with the purest, tenderest 
love of humanity. Side by side with 
this resolute antagonism to dogmatic 
error, St. John exhibits and inculcates 
an enthusiastic affection for buman 
kind as such, which our professed phil- 
anthropists could not rival. The man 
who loves not his brother man abideth 
in death. No divorce is practically 
possible between the first and second 
parts of charity. The man who loves 
God must love his brother also. Love 
is the moral ccunterpart of intellectua] 
light. ... 

**St. John is at once earnestly dog- 
matic and earnestly philanthropic; 
for the Incarnation has taught him 
both the preciousness of man, and the 
preciousness of truth. The Eternal 
Word, incarnate and dying for the 
truth, inspires St. John to guard it with 
apostolic chivalry ; but, also, this reve- 
jJation of the heart of God melts him 
into tenderness towards the race which 
Jesus has loved so well. 

** To St. John a lack of love for men 
seems sheer dishonor to the love of 
Christ. And the heresy which muti- 
lates the person, or denies the work of 
Christ, does not present itself to St. John 
as a speculative misfortune, as clumsy 
negation of fact, as barren intellectual 
error. 

‘* Heresy is with this apostle a crime 
against charity, not only because here- 
sy breeds divisions, but more, because 
it kills out from the souls of men that 
blessed and prolific Truth, which, when 
sincerely believed, cannot but fill the 
heart with love to God and to man. 
. . » » Christ is the First and the Last. 
He is the Alpha and Omega. He is 
the Beginning and the End of ail ex- 
istence. He has a{mysterious name 
which no man knows; but it is written 
on the foreheads of the faithful. His 
name is called the Word of God, the 
Word of Life, the Word in the Begin- 
ning. As He rides through heaven on 

His errand of triumph and judgment, 


a name is written on His vesture and 
on His thigh. He is King of kings and 
Lord of lords. St. John sees Him but 
for a moment in His supermundane 
glory, and forthwith falls at His feet as 
dead. In the Apocalypse, especially, 
we are confronted with the startling 
truth that the true Lord of heaven is 
none other than the crucified One .. . 
Christ in His wounded humanity is 
upon the throne of the Most High. The 
Lamb as it had been slain is in the 
very centre of the court of heaven. He 
receives the prostrate adoration of 
the highest intelligence around the 
throne, and as the object of that sol- 
emn, uninterrupted, awful worship, He 
is associated with the Father as being 
in truth one with the Almighty, Unacre- 
ated, Supreme God.” 








LIFE AND LETTERS OF REY. JOHN 
M’CLINTOCK, D. D., LL. D. 





BY PROF. JOHN JOHNSTON, LL. D. 





SECOND PAPER. 


charges brought against him as being 
implicated in the Carlisle riot, for the 
reason that it seemed to be so contrary 


it, as they had known him; and they 
did not hesitate to predict that if a prop- 
er examination of the facts could be 
had, it would be found that he had done 
no wrong. And so it proved in the le- 
gal trial subsequently held. 

Being well known as having no sym- 


existed in this country, the most dispar- 
aging stories in regard to his doings in 
the affair found ready circulation in an 


his best friends could not but fear that 
in some way he had blundered so as to 
be justly chargeable, at least technical- 
ly, with wrong. It was, indeed, as the 
author of the memoir admits, ‘‘ an im- 
portant crisis in his life;” and perhaps 
something of this kind was really need- 
ed to develop his true character as a 
man having decided convictions of truth 
and right, and not without the firmness 
to maintain them in time of difficulty 
and trial. Certain it is that his reputa- 
tion as a public Christian man suffered 
no loss in the struggle. On the other 
hand, it may be claimed that, in the 
eyes of the world, the transaction aided 
to fit him the better for the service he 
was shortly afterwards to render to the 
government of his country in Europe. 

Dr. M’Clintock was appointed minis- 
ter to the American chapel in Paris, and 
took his departure from New York in 
June, 1860. This chapel had been 
founded a few years previously, and 
was designed for the benefit of Ameri- 
can Protestant Christians residing in 
that gay city, and other transient visi- 
tors, and had previously only two regular 
pastors — Rev. Dr. Kirk of Boston, and 
Dr. Prentice of New York. These two 
eminent clergymen had given the pul- 
pit a high reputation, which, of course, 
must be sustained by their successor ; 
and it might be supposed that to do 
this would require the whole time of 
the new chaplain. But finding himself 
in a situation to do good service to his 
afflicted country, it was not in his nat- 
ure to refuse that service because of the 
extra labor that would be required ; and 
itis well known that his duties as a 
minister of the Gospel,in an important po- 
sition, were always faithfully performed 
whatever other demands were made up- 
on his time. 

To understand the important crisis at 
this time in the affairs of our country, it 
must be remembered that immediately 
after the formation of Jefferson Davis’ 
government, the most strenuous efforts 
were made to procure from the govern- 
ments of France and England a for- 
mal recognition of the new government. 
Mason and Slidell were appointed min- 
isters, and secret agents sent over to 
use every effort to effect this object. To 
counteract these influences at once was 
immensely important to our own goy- 
ernment; and that such a man as Dr. 
M’Clintock should be found on the spot 
to aid inthe work so effectually was 
nothing less than providential. This be 
did in various ways, especially by cor- 
respondence with men of influence, by 
speeches ‘before public bodies of clergy- 
men and others as occasion offered, and 
particularly as correspondent of The 
Methodist and other papers in our own 
country. The readers of The Methodist 
at that period will readily call to mind 
his many letters in that paper, which 
were always racy and readable, and 
produced no little effect in forming a 
correct public opinion in this country. 
At one time, late in the year 1861, it 


England and France were considerably 
inclined to recognize the Confederacy 
of the South as an independent nation ; 
and it was at this time that the writer 
hereof addressed a few lines to him 
which was sent by a private gentleman 
who was about to sail to France for the 
purpose of spending a few months in 
Paris. The following letter was re- 
ceived in reply, and will be read with 
interest by many as throwing much 
light on the methods and duties of per- 
sons Gecupying the position of corre- 
spondents of newspapers in foreign 
countries. No injury can result in any 
way, it is believed, by its publication at 
this time. 
** Paris, January 19, 1862. 

“My Dear Sir: I received your 
kind letter by Mr. D——in Novem- 
ber, and embrace the opportunity af- 
forded by his return to reply to it. 

‘*A correspondent in Paris for an 
American journal has many advantages. 
He can always have access to the Amer- 
ican minister and consul, and if he be 
an intelligent and discreet person, these 
functionaries will generally let him 
know all that can be known of the rela- 





It was a great surprise to Dr. M’Clin- 
tock’s friends to hear, in 1847, of the 


to his gentle nature and forbearing spir- 


pathy with the system of slavery as it 


was believed that the governments of 


tions between the two countries. More- 
over, he can make friends of French 
people who get the current facts of the 
public offices, and can learn all that is 
known here of the feelings of the gov- 
ernment. On the basis of the knowl- 
edge thus obtained, he must write his 
letters. Ifthe Emperor is under a cer- 
tain set of influences this week, he must 
so report. Atthe same time be must 
not give the sources of his information, 
as that would compromise the parties 
seriously. Nor can he always tell 
all he hears, as that would compromise 
himself. In my own case this last re- 
mark holds especially good, as my 
name is attached to all my letters, and 
I hold a recognized official position. 
Your a@ priori reasoning on the proba- 
ble conduct of the cabinets of France 
and England, is very good, but yet is 
inapplicable. If England and France 
had looked, as you think they must, at 
their own real interests, they would nev- 
er have favored the rebels at all. The 
aristocratic party in England is bent on 
the destruction of our republic, and 
would aid the rebels by arms this day. 
But slavery makes the people, both in 
France and England, enemies to the re- 
bellion. Here, in France, the feeling 
against slavery iscombined with the old 
tradition that the United States is the 
natural ally of France as against En- 
gland, aad for that reason not merely 
the people of France, but a large par’ 
of the public men, are heartily with us; 
which is not the case in England. Nev- 
ertheless, and in spite of public senti- 
ment, 1 believe that the Emperor has 
once or twice been on the point of rec- 
ognizing the South, and if he succeeds 
in Mexico, there is very great danger 
that he will turn his navy and part of 


excited community ; and some, even, of his Mexican army to aid the rebels. If 


he fails in Mexico, we are in no danger 
at present. Several members of his 
cabinet are furiously in favor of the 
South, but others are opposed to med- 
dling with us. I regret very much that 
our government and journals have 
shown so litile spirit as to the French 
offer of mediation. I fear that Mr. 
Seward totally misapprehends the real 
state of affairs, but time will show. 

“‘The New Year's proclamation of 
President Lincoln puts us in a better po- 
sition before Europe than we have occu- 
pied before. 

‘Your last letter encouraged * me 
very much. I hope you will be able to 
write another equally encouraging on 
receipt of this. Pray do. 

‘*Truly and sincerely yours, 
** JoHN M’CLINTOCK.” 





* This refers to some strong expressions of con- 
fidence in the continued loyalty of the great mass 
of the northern people. 








ST. PAUL ASKING PRAYERS 





BY MRS. E. W. TRUE. 





‘* Now, I beseech you, brethren, for 
the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, and for the 
love of the Spirit, that ye strive togeth- 
er with me, in prayers to God for me; 
that I may be delivered from them that 
do not believe, in Judea; and that my 
service which I have for Jerusalem, 
may be accepted of the saints.” 

St. Paul often asked prayers; but it 
is peculiar to this case, I think, that he 
asked prayers, and that so earnestly, 
that a gift which he had in his hands 
for poor people might be accepted by 
them. In most cases, poor people are 
praying for gifts, instead of being 
prayed for, that they may be accepta- 
ble to them. But the circumstances of 
the case show that it was superiority 
which was to receive from inferiority. 
So previously. A few verses back we 
hear him saying: ‘* But now I go unto 
Jerusalem to minister unto the saints; 
for it hath pleased them of Macedonia, 
and Achaia, to make a certain contribu- 
tion for the poor saints which are at 
Jerusalem.” Here the Gentiles were 
making a gift to the Jews — saints in 
both cases now. Yet such was the re- 
gard for caste, as it would be called in 
these days, that the great apostle con- 
sidered it doubtful whether those of the 
Jewish saints who were poor, would be 
willing to receive needed aid from the 
well-to-do Gentiles; and of so much im- 
portance wasit that this prejudice should 
be broken, that he entreats the Roman 
Christians to join with him in a strag- 
gle of prayer to God, that the partition 
walls might be broken down, and that 
this remembrance of former superiority 
and inferiority might disappear from 
their minds, and mutual gratitude for 
help take possession of their hearts. 
For this gift was one of gratitude for 
the Gospel message received a little be- 
fore, from Jerusalem. ‘‘ For (says he) 
if the Gentiles have been made partak- 
ers of their spiritual things, their duty 
is also to minister unto them in carnal 
things.” And what short of a profuse 
outpouring of the Divine Spirit, in an- 
swer to prayer, can wash away these 
deeply-laid barriers? Paul might have 
lectured them — for he was capable of 
this; he might have censured them se- 
verely for their remaining pride; yet 
that would only bave made the chasm 
greater between them and their prof- 
fered benefactors. But he depends en- 
tirely upon the power of that Spirit 
whose melting and transfusing process 
enlightens as it goes, and does the 
greatest of all works imperceptibly. 

How this blessed power will produce 
forgiveness for the greatest personal in- 
juries, which would seem harder to 
overcome than prejudices! Not long 
ago I heard a lady say, who had re- 
ceived great injuries for a continuation 
of years from one from whom she should 
have expected very different treatment, 
“I thought I never could forget it, 
though I wished him no ill; but within 
a year it has all gone out of my mind, 
unless some one mentions it. I cannot 
even remember that he was the one 
who was such a source of sorrow to 
me.” I had perceived that she had 





been receiving greater blessings from 
the Divine Spirit, than formerly, before 
she said this, and therein I saw the ex- 
planation of her utter forgiveness. And 
I have seen real prejudice, becoming so 
strong as to be hatred, melted into real 
love, so as to become a resort for con- 
solation, all done by the Spirit from 
above. But it cost mighty prayer. 








METHODISM IN TAUNTON. 





BY REV. 58. W- COGGESHALL, D. D. 





Mr. Epiror: Before writing my late 
articles upon this subject, there was 
one point upou which my recollection 
was not perfectly clear, viz., the time 
and place of the formation of the class 
upon ** The Green,” out of which the 
present Churches have arisen. From 
information received in 1834, my im- 
pression was that it was formed at the 
house of Brother Livesey —an elder 
brother of the late William Livesey, 
and father of Rey. John Livesey, now 
of Stoughton — in 1829. I accordingly 
wrote to Brother L. for exact informa- 
tion on this point. Owing to his ab- 
sence from home, he did not receive 
my letter, nor I his answer, till several 
weeks after the articles were written 
and sent off. 

My impression was correct. The 
class was formed at Brother Livesey’s 
father’s, at the"neck of land, in a house 
belonging to Deacon Reed, brother of 
Hodges Reed, in the spring of 1829. 
Rev. David Culver, as stated in my 
first article, took his station in Taun- 
ton from the Conference held in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., June 10, of that year. 

Dr. Talbot, in his exceedingly well- 
written History of the M. E. Church in 
Warren, R.1I., in a graphic sketch of 
Rev. William Livesey, who was pastor 
at Warren in 1840-41, under the head 
of A Useful Life, says: ‘‘ He embarked 
for America in September 1829, and 
landed in New York the last of October. 
Making his way to Taunton, where he 
had a brother residing, he worked at 
his mechanical occupation, waiting for 
an opening to preach the Gospel. He 
soon made himself useful in his tempo- 
rary residence, and laid the foundation 
of Methodism in that city,” ete. 

From the letter of Rev. J. Livesey, 
as well as from Mr. Culver’s appoint- 
ment to Taunton, in June, 1829, it is 
plain that this is all a mistake. That 
Brother William Livesey ‘* made him- 
self useful in his temporary residence 
in Taunton,” whether it was a week, 
ora month, no one knowing the man 
can doubt. But the statement that he 
was ‘‘the founder of Methodism” in 
Taunton is all an error. This honor 
must be accorded to his brother, a lay- 
man, and who was the leader of the 
little class, before either he, or Mr. 
Culver, was upon the ground. I re- 
gret that this material error is embod- 
ied and embalmed in so respectable a 
form as Dr. Talbot’s History. 

In a late interview with the Doctor 
at the Vineyard, I asked him for his 
authority for this statement. He could 
not, however, tell me who was his in- 
formant. William Livesey was the last 
man on this planet to claim what did 
not belong tohim. I knew him well. 
He once gave me a particular and cir- 
cumstantial account of his labors in 
Portsmouth, Bristol and Providence, 
R. I., after his arrival in this country, 
ull the Conference of 1830 at which 
he was received, but Taunton was not 
even mentioned. 

Pocasset, Sept. 10. 





‘*THE DEVIL IS DEAD” — AGAIN. 


Mr. Eprror: In the HERALD of 
August 31st your ‘occasional corre- 
spondent” seems to have spoiled the 
anecdote previously published, so far as 
Rev. Lemuel Haynes is concerned, 
by transferring its authorship to Rev. 
H. H. Hartwell. Please let him try his 
hand on the following : — 

Mr. Haynes was a colored man of 
marked peculiarities, and of great ex- 
cellence, and long a pastor over a white 
Congregational Church. In one of his 
usual morning walks he was met by 
two impudent lads, who, with great 
boldness, saluted him as follows: — 

**Good morning, Mr. Haynes! Have 
you heard the news this morning ? ” 

‘*No, I have heard none. What is 
is?” . 

‘* Why, the devil is dead!” 

** Indeed,” said Mr. H. And imme- 
diately extending bis hands,and placing 
one on the head of each, he exclaimed, 
in a tone expressive of great sympathy 
and pity, ‘‘Oh, you poor fatherless 
children, what will now become of 
you?” 

I noticed in the same number of the 
HERALD, a reference to an incident in 
the labors of Mr. Burchard and Rev. 
Henry J. Wooley. Brother Wooley I 
knew intimately. Mr. B. wasa ‘* New 
School” Presbyterian evangelist from 
New York, who held many revival 
‘* protracted meetings” in different 
towns in the Connecticut river valley, 
about forty five years ago, in Congrega- 
tional churches. One of the most can- 
did and reliable men 1 ever knew 
(Brother Mason Drown) told me only 
a few days after the incident occurred, 
that he was present at one of Mr. Bur- 
chard’s meetings, held in Grafton, Vt., 
where he saw and heard the following: 
Mr. Burchard did all the preaching, 
and had the entire control, conducting 
the service as he pleased. At the close 
of an afternoon sermon, he called the 
people forward to the front pews for 
prayers, and then asked several minis- 
terial brethren present to engage in 
prayer for them, which they did, while 
he went out among the congregation to 
talk with those who did not come. Af- 
ter a little time, being near the door, 
he turned quickly upon his heel, and 
tripping lightly up the aisle, exclaimed, 





“* Stop, stop! a dozen such prayers wil 


freeze hell over, and the devil will go 
off on skates!” 

I could give you other characteristic 
anecdotes of both these men, but these 
will do for this time. AUGUSTUS. 








HIGHER EDUCATION. 
Your excellent article in the HERALD 
of September 21, on the ‘* Education of 
Young Women,” interests me much. 

I do not quite understand why the 
number of young women who apply for 
admission to our western colleges, is so 
much larger than those who seek en- 
trance to the few collegiate institutions 
open to them in the East, though your 
article answers this in part. 

In the college with which I have been 
connected during the iast six years, the 
educational fund for the use of indigent 
students has been as liberally applied 
for the benefit of the young women as 
for the young men. I do not think, 
either, that quite such a disparity exists 
in the wages given to the two sexes. 
In regard to this matter of salary, 1 can- 
not help being inclined to the opinion 
that equal wages would really be very 
unequal justice from this fact: A woman 
is, and always willbe, unreliable as faras 
' the permanence of her “‘ tenure of office” 
is concerned. For instance, a lady is 
employed as book-keeper, telegraph 
operator, head of a publie institution of 
any kind. She may have become al- 
most invaluable to her employers, 
when an offer of marriage causes her, 
without attaching any blame whatever 
to herself, to sacrifice the interests of 
her principal, and the business in which 
she is engaged. On the other hand, 
rarely anything but the offer of a higher 
salary, a difficulty which it is usually in 
the power of the employer to obviate, is 
likely to induce a young man to thus 
readily drop his responsibilities. A 
woman ought certainly to sacrifice 
something for this constant peril in 
which sae keeps the business of her 
principal. On the whole, I do not be- 
lieve that it is the difficulty of obtaining 
an education that keeps our young 
women out of our higher institutions. 
We are of a persistent persuasion, and 
when we really desire it, the difficul- 
ties in our way will only increase our 
ambition, and induce new methods of 
‘*ways and means.” A race has been 
generated setting undue value upon 
wealth, social position, and the ‘ fash- 
ion of this world that passeth away.” 
The faithful, tireless efforts of those men 
and women who, to-day, are setting 
themselves boldly against this current, 
are bringing about rapid changes, and 
in time our young women will prefer 
culture and intelligence, and then their 
means will keep pace with their de- 
sires. Miss L. M. H. 


OUR ECLECTIC, 


WEARY IN WELL DOING. — 
I would have gone; God bade me stay. 
I would have worked; God bade me rest. 
He broke my wil! from day to day, 
He read my yearnings unexpressed, 
And said them nay. 





Now I would stay; God bids me go. 
Now I would rest; God bids me work. 
He breaks my heart tossed to and fro, 
My soul is wrung with doubts that lurk 
And vex it so. 


I go, Lord, where Thou sendest me; 
Day after day I plod and moil; 
But, Christ, my Lord, when will it be 
That I may let alone my toil, 
And rest with Thee ? 
Christine Rosetti. 





LITERARY FRIENDSHIPS. — 

We all know how unwilling we are 
to admit the truth of any disgraceful 
story about a person whose society we 
like, and from whom we have received 
favors; how long we struggle against 
evidence; how fondly, when the facts 
cannot be disputed, we cling to the hope 
that there may be some explanation or 
some extenuatiug circumstance with 
which we are unacquainted. Just such 
is the feeling which a man of liberal ed- 
ucation naturally entertains towards the 
great minds of former ages. The debt 
which he owes to them is incalculable. 
They have guided him to truth. They 
have filled his mind with noble and 
graceful images. They have stood by 
bim in all vicissitudes — comforters in 
sorrow, nurses in sickness, companions 
in solitude. These friendships are ex- 
posed to no danger from the occurrences 
by which other attachments are weak- 
ened or dissolved. Time glides by; 
fortune is inconstant; tempers are 
soured; bonds which seemed indissolu- 
ble are daily sundered by interest, by 
emulation, or by caprice. But no such 
cause can affect the silent converse 
which we hold with the highest of hu- 
man intellects. That placid intercourse 
is disturbed by no jealousies or resent- 
ments. These are the old friends who 
are never seen with new faces, who are 
the same in wealth and in poverty, in 
glory and in obscurity. With the dead 
there is no rivalrv. In the dead there 
is no change. Plato is never sullen. 
Cervantes is never petulant. Demos- 
thenes never comes unseasonably. 
Dante never stays too long. No differ- 
ence of political opinion can alienate 
Cicero. No heresy can excite the hor- 
ror of Bossuet. — Macaulay. 





** Some day,” we say, and turn our eyes 
Toward the fair hills of Paradise. 

Some day, some time, a sweet, new rest 
Shall blossom flower-like, in each breast. 
Some time, some day, our eyes shall see 
The faces kept in memory. 

Some day their hands shall clasp our hands 
Just over in the morning lands. 

Some day our ears shall hear the song 
Of triumph over sin and wrong. 

Some day, some time, but oh, not yet. 





LITERARY PLEASURES, — 

An affecting instance of the tender- 
ness and the compensations of learn- 
ing is furnished by the old age of Usher, 
when no spectacles could help _ his fail- 
ing sight, and a book was dark except 
beneath the strongest light of the win- 
dow. Hopeful and resigned he con- 
tinued his task, following the sun from 
room to room through the house he 





lived in, until the shadows of the trees 
disappeared from the grass, and the 
day was gone. 


How strange and de- 
lightful must have been his feelings, 
when the sunbeam fell brilliantly upon 
some half-remembered passage, and 
thought after thought shone out from 
the misty words, like the features of a 
familiar ema in a clearing fog. 
Pleasant it would be for us, in our 
gloomier hours of time and sadness, if 
we might imitate that Indian bird 
which, ‘enjoying the sunshine all the 
day, secures a faint reflection of it in 
the night, by sticking glow-worms 
over the walls of its nest. And some- 
thing of this light is obtained from the 
books read in youth, to be remembered 
in age — 
And summer’s green all girded up in 
sheaves.” 
Coleridge said that the scenes of his 
childhood were so deeply written on 
his mind, that when upon a still shin- 
ing day of summer he shut his eyes, 
the river Otter ran murmuring down 
the room, with the soft tints of its 
waters, the cressing plank, the willows 
on the margin, and the colored sands 
of its bed. The lover of books has 
memories, also, not less sweet or dear. 
Having drunk of the pure springs of 
Intellect in his childhood, he will con- 
tinue to quench his thirst from them in 
the heat, tee burden, and the decline 
of the day. — Rev. R. A. Wilmott. 





COMMUNION WITH NATURE. — 

He who walks this world, conscious 
of that ianer harmony between him- 
self and the universe of which the par- 
ables are the expression, walks in the 
midst of an atmosphere of beauty. 
**The living presence of the earth” 
waits upon his steps, and her presence 
is of divine loveliness, for it is the form 
of God’s idea. Everything speaks to 
him. He sees himself in all he sees; 
but it is himself as he ought to be, and 
the vision is inspiring, not degrading. 
The common air he breathes, the sun- 
shine and the rain, the growth of plants, 
the sea which shimmers, and the clouds 
which move in light, speak parables to 
him, of which God as a father and man 
asa child are the interpretation; they 
tell him that in common life he may 
find his first, perhaps his best, religion : 
that 
“ The primal duties shine aloft — like stars. 

The charities which soothe and heal and bless 
Are scattered at the feet of men lice flowers.” 
To him who has this secret law of har- 
mony, the universe imparts *‘authentic 
tidings of invisible things,” the beauty 
of harmonious variety, the beauty of 
eternal power, the beauty of activity 
held in the calm of order. He lives in 
this beauty, and he grows beautiful by 
communion with it; he lives in the re- 
gion of the parables of Christ. — Slop- 


ford A. Brooke. 





Our Hook Cable. 


We have felt the need in our higher schools 
and academies of a comprehensive treatise 
upon painting, which would give intelligent 
young students an idea of the history and 
progress of art. of the marked characteristics 
of the different schools, and of the great 
painters, whose works still challenge the 
world’s admiration. In our academies the 
art is taught, and a taste for such a study 
created. Many of these young students are 
looking forward to an opportunity of visiting 
the great art galleries of Europe. From time 
to time copies of some of the celebrated 
pictures, and, indeed,’some originals them- 
selves are pleced on exhibition, or found in 
the public and private galleries of this coun- 
try. Without a well-trained and somewhat 
crilical knowledge of the art, these splendid 
specimens of human skill and genius cannot 
be fully enjoyed. A work that meets such a 
necessity as we have described has just been 
issued from the press of D. Appleton & Co. 
It is entitled SCHOOLS AND MASTERS OF 
PAINTING; with an Appendix on the Prin- 
cipal Galleries of Europe, by A. G. Rad- 
cliffe. Illustrated. It forms a small octavo 
of 575 pages, and is sold for $3. The illus- 
trations are chiefly from noted paintings. 
The book opens with a sketch of painting 
before the Christian era, traces the rise of 
Christian art, the character of medieval 
painting, of Italian with some of its great 
masters and its various schools, of Flemish, 
German and Dutch, of the Spanish, French 
and English, and the art as illustrated in the 
present century. Ina distinct chapter the 
different schools are distinctly discriminated, 
including the American, with a criticism 
upon modern painting. The last chapter 
describes the twelve great world-pictures. 
The appendix, of nearly an hundred pages, 
is not the least valuable feature of the book, 
giving, as it does, a very clear and suffi 
ciently full description of the chief art gal- 
leries of Europe. We commend the volume 
to the favorable consideration of our prac- 
tical educators, especially of young ladies, 
as affording an interesting and profitable Jine 
of cesthetie study. 


A HAND-BOOK OF ARCHITECTURAL 
STYLES; Translated from the German of A. 
Rosengarten, by W. Collett-Sandars, with 
639 illustrations. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 8vo, pp. 500. Price $6. This is an 
English translation of a popular German 
manual of art. It is the work of an accom- 
plished artist, trained in the records of classic 
art, and enthusiustic in his appreciation of 
the ancient styles and linesof beauty. The 
volume is prepared as a text-book, compre- 
hensive, classified and arranged in para- 
graphs. Its first book deals with ancient ar- 
chitecture—Indian, Egyptian, Chinese, Gre- 
cian, Etruscan and Roman. Its second book 
describes the character of the early Christian 
architecture, of Roman, Byzantine, Mahom- 
etan, Medieval and the Gothic. The third 
book is devoted to modern styles. The illus- 
trations are profuse and admirable; copies 
from existing illustrations of the various 
styles described in the volume. It is an 
excellent manual for practical builders, for 
students in art, and is so popularly written 
as to be very interesting to the general 
reader. 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co. publish, by an 
arrangement with the author, simultane- 
ously with its issue in England, the third 
volume of the LECTURES ON THE HISTORY 
OF THE JEWISH CHURCH, by Arthur 
Penrbyn Stanley, D. D., Dean of Westmin- 
ster, from the Captivity to the Christian 
Era, with maps. 8vo, pp.549. Price $4. 
The volume bears a peculiarly touching 
and graceful dedication to the late Lady Au- 
gusta— the beloved and “ inseparable part- 
ner in every joy and every struggle of twelve 
eventful years.” Those who have read the 
previous volumes need no further descrip- 
tion of this fresh contribution to Biblical 
literature. It is written in the same pure 
and attractive style, with the same marks of 
admirable scholarship and breadth of read- 
ing, the same freedom in yielding to appar- 





ently sound modern criticism, coupled with 
the utmost reverence for revealed truth. 


The field of the present volume is an inter- 
esting one. It opens with the Babylonian 
Captivity, 587 years before Christ, and 
sketches the condition of the exiles, and the 
fallof Babylon. The third lecture of the 
volume describes the establissment of the 
Persian Dominion and the return of the 
captives, and the following discuss the con- 
tents of the books of Nehemiab and Ezra, 
and the prophet Malachi. Tbe sixth lecture 
describes the Grecian period, giving a fu) 
sketch of the life, character and teachings 
of Socrates. Then follow most interesting 
descriptions of Alexandria and its schoo}s 
of religious instruction, and the dramatic 
story of Judas Maccabeus. The closing 
lectures are upon the Roman period, re- 
cording the history of the Asmonean princes 
and of Herod the Great. The last chapter 
gives a vivid picture of the condition of tie 
Jews, the government of the country, their 
political and moral divisions, their Messiani¢ 
expectations, and the rise of Christianity. 
We cannot, in a notice, review and criticise 
this stately and entertaining work. It passes 
over debatable ground, and takes only mod- 
erately conservative views in its Biblica 
criticism, but it is without doubt one of the 
most able and valuable contributions of the 
year to our English Biblical literature. 

The same publishers have commenced thie 
issue of their promised uniform edition of 
the works of Dr. Horace Bushnell. The 
volume that opens the series is very prop- 
erly one of the earliest he published; on 
that first attracted public attention to him by 
the bitter theological discussion that followed 
its issue from the press. It still bears its 
first title, CHRISTIAN NURTURE. We read 
it with pleasure and profit thirty years ago. 
The theological world has moved on so far 
since, that men will wonder now, as they 
read the volume, that it should have startled 
so many orthodox minds from their usual! 
equanimity by its vigorous, but wholesome, 
strictures. This new and beautiful edition 
will give this excellent and always pertinent 
treatise a new and even wider audience, 
The public mind bas been wonderfully 
aroused, during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, to a consideration of the condition of 
childhood as the true hour for the consecra- 
tion of the life to God, and to the conse quent 
responsibility of parents and religious in- 
structors. 

The volumes of the uniform edition are 
$1.50 each. 


AMERICAN DatRYING; A Manual for 
Butter and Cheese Makers, by L. B. Ar- 
nold, A. M., Rochester, N. Y. Published 
by the Rural Home Publishing Company. 
12mo, 354 pp. We car only announce the 
title of this volume, for, unfortunately for 
us, we have neither knowledge or experi- 
ence in the branch of agricultural industry 
upon which it treats. We look with un- 
bounded admiration upon a handsome cow, 
ana have a lively interest in the quality of 
buiter which we buy; but here our knowl- 
edge as an expertends. The volume seems 
to be just what any practical or amateur 
farmer would be glad to have. It covers 
every important question as to the choice 
and care of stock, and as to the manufactur¢ 
and preparation for sale of the two great 
staples of milk and butter. We commend 
it to our farmer readers for their judgment. 


Roberts Brothers have commenced the 
publication of a new and very attractive edi- 
tion of Walter Savage Landor’s IMAGINARY 
CONVERSATIONS. The first series embodies 
the Classical Dialogues — Greek and Roman. 
The volume is a small duodecimo of 463 
pages, printed on fine paper in beautiful 
type, price $2.00. The work will be com- 
pleted in three volumes. The character of 
the work is well known. It is the one by 
which its vigorous and eccentric autbor wil! 
be best and longest known. In it his rare 
powers of reproducing the personal awd na- 
tional characteristics of his subjects find ade- 
quate illustration. The illusion is perfect. The 
sense of reality conquers almost the knowl- 
edge of its imitation, and the real men speak 
to us, in these wonderful dialogues, in their 
natural tones and familiar words, and make 
their sentiments the records of history. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Rev. Edward Abbott has in preparation a 
series of books for young people. They wil! 
be warmly welcomed by all who are famil- 
iar with the peculiar gifts of his pen, and 
especiully as a grateful change from the 
highly sensational literature on which the 
juvenile mind has been accustomed to feed 
The books will combine praciical instruetion 
and entertainment, somewhat after the char- 
acter of the famous * Rollo” and * Fran- 
conia” stories of his father. The first vol- 
ume will be published about the first of 
October. —— Mr. E. P. Roe has just com- 
pleted a new story, which he entitles Near 
to Nature’s Heart,and which will be issued at 
once by his publishers, Messrs. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. It will also be published simultane- 
ously in London. Mr. Roe may now fairly 
claim in point of popularity a place in the 
front rank of American authors. His pub- 
lishers state the advance orders for this 
story to be one-third larger than for the one 
published a year ago. —— The series of ¢))i!- 
dren’s books, called The Story of Elsie, 
which has in a quiet way won such remark- 
able popularity, is to be extended by the ad- 
dition of another volume, called Elsie’s Moth- 
erhood, which will be published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co.— The series of articles by Dr. 
8. T. Spear on Religion and Government. 
just concluded in the Independent, will » 
published in book form by Dodd, Mead & 
Ce. The Independent says of them: .. - 
“We may venture to say that on this sub- 
ject nothing so full and complete has ev 

before been published in this country an 

abroad ; and when issued, we believe tha 
the student, not only of the Bible in schools. 
but of all other phases of this delicate su!> 
ject, will prize his work as a full and valu- 
able authority.” —— J.B. Ford & Co. at- 
nounce a new book, by Dr. T. S. Verdi, ©! 
Washington, entitled Mothers and Daug)i- 
ters; Studies for the Conservation of thé 
Health of Girls. It is a book of hygien' 

dealing especially with the critical period 0! 
girl-life, and having reference to the healt! 
and usefulness of the future mothers of th! 
land. Dedicated to his own daughter, th 

book is at once delicate, wise and safe, * 
all who are familiar with this author’s litt’ 

treatise, called Maternity, will readily be 
lieve. —— Messrs. Ford & Co. have a!s0 
the press a new book, by Mrs. H. B. Stowe: 
which will soon be more specifically 8° 
nounced. —— Another capital story, from 
the German of E. Marlitt, has just bee? 
translated by Mrs. A. L. Wister. It is © 
titled At the Councillors; or a Namele* 
History. —— “‘ Daniel Deronda” is co! 
pleted, and has been published in full bY 
Harper & Brothers. It is the strong®*' 
book, intellectually, yet written by Geol 

Eliot, and her powers of mind and expr’ 
sion have not yet reached the bight 

point. 


New Music. From 0. Ditson & ©° 
Voeal—Here’s a Heulth to Those Wi? 
Leave Us,by A. K. La Rue; Kissing Throus” 
the Railing, by S. H. Speck; My Childhood * 
Home, by G. W. Pearson. Instrument: ae 
Hail Drops, by J. W. Cheeny; Nocturne 
by Georges Lamothe; Marseilles Hym,; 
march, by the same; Grand Festival Mareb, 
by W. F. Sudds; Baltimore City Colleé* 





March, by 8S. S. Grauer. 
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The Christian World. 


MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT. 
WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 

New England Branch. 


extracts from Mrs, Taplin’s Quarterly Report.) 


are far from full this 
quarter the different sections of 
our Branch. The itinerant wheel in its 
annual revolution made sad havoc with 
our secretaries. Sickness has laid 
come of them aside, and many of their 
laces have been too recently filled to 
admit of a digest of the quarter’s work. 
That portions of our field have suffered 
from these interruptions there can be 
ittle doubt; but we are hoping the 
vigor with which newly elected officers 
will push the fall and winter campaign, 

ill more than make for these 
weeks of waiting. Our year has half 
gone, an] the remaining months must 


Our. reports 
from 





be filled with activity if we see the ac- 
This 


inch vote d to raise $15,000 this year. 


omplishment of our plans, 
{ be needed to meet our ap- 
priations, and leave in the treasury 
» balance necessary for entering new 
year. If 


A!l this wil 


we would as- 
must 
One hundred 
dollars is the key-note of the 
It would be a good 
noial offering unto the Lord, and 
own Branch will not fail to rally 
its share in the gift of gratitude. 
At our quarterly meeting one year 
o, we bade farewell to Miss Camp- 
and bade her God-speed for her 
chosen work in China. So long have 


another 


ie@ new responsibilities, we 


iliy meet pres nt ones, 
thousand 


Society this year. 


her letters been coming to us from 
Peking, and so many items of interest 
and information have we gleaned from 
them, it scarcely seems possible that 


but a year since she was in our midst. 


Her health has been uninterruptedly 


good, and her letters give evidence of 


}yacht upon the North Sea, 





interest in her 
While she the time 
hen her knowledge of the language 
will enable her to do more, she yet ex- 
thankfulness for what lit- 
she can already accomplish. She 
isaclass in the Sunday-school, aids 
the and is about to be 
with the entire care of the school, 
3 Miss Porter will soon be on her way 


onstantly increasing 


work. longs for 


S$ great 


singing, 


ome. The school had increased but 
ttle in number, but an improvement 
1 other respects was gratefully ac- 
knowledged. This school is now sup- 
ported entirely by this Branch, and 
should be to us a subject of deep and 


prayerful interest. The little auxiliary 
to the Woman’s Foreign existing in 
Peking, is doing a good work ameng 
the women and drawing them 
out in activity for others less fortunate 
than themselves. 

Miss Chapin continues in good 
health and full of hope for the future 
ff Protestantism in Rosario. The 
rirls’ numbered seventeen at 
her last report, and others were ex- 
pected soon. Work among the women 
distributing, re- 
igious conversation and instruction, 
is constantly carried on. 

In Mexico our work at present is 

ynfined to the orphanage. 

Our work in India has suffered some 
3ses this year—as we count losses; 
the Master may see that it has made 
creat gain. Early in the year Mr. and 


girls, 


school 


Bible reading, tract 





Mrs. McHenry were removed from 
Bijnour, where they had been pushing 


the battle against sin to the very gates 
of the enemy. The entire Bijnour dis- 
trict was left in the care of native help- 
ers, and one of these, Mrs. McGregor, 
one of our best educated, most devoted 
and efficient Bible readers, has recently 
been called to her reward. But God 
will take care of His work though the 
workmen fall, and the good seed sowed 
in Bijnour will not be lost. Mrs. Mc- 
Henry assures us the schools will all 
e carried on, and the Bible be kept at 
vork, though our reports may not be 
a$ full as last year. 

Miss Green, who went out from us 
less than a year since, is proving her- 
self, what we thought her to be, the 
right woman in the right place. She won 
the hearts ef all the missionaries and 
entered upon her work with discretion 
and efficiency beyond her years. Her 
first quarterly report has reached us, and 
is itselfthe best testimony to her indus- 
try and zeal. It is as follows: ‘‘ Total 
number of patients treated in dispen- 
sary, 730; of these were Hindoos, 370; 
Mohammedans, 90; native Christians, 
109; orpkanage girls, 87; sweepers, 
lt. Total number of prescriptions, 
1,628; visits to zenanas, 13; to native 
Christians, 25. Number of families in 
hospital, 5; number of patients, 11.” 
Miss Green has not had a day of sick- 
ness since she left home, not even an 
hour’s headache. We can never doubt 
but God raised up Miss Green for 
this special work, and we expect He 
Will greatly prosper it in her hands. 

There is one other name which is in 

| our hearts to-day, which we cannot 
omit from this report. Miss Swain, 
the pioneer of woman’s medical work 

India, the one who under God was 
the honored instrument in the accom- 
plishment of a great work, is at home, 
an invalid. Her heart is still in India, 
ind she longs for health that she may 
relurn thither, We appeal to every be- 
lleving woman for prayer in her behalf. 

As we close this semi-annual report, 
We feel compelled to add a word of ex- 
dortation. Every thing points to work 
and increased activity in this depart- 
Ment of the Master’s vineyard. ‘‘ There 
‘S No eloquence now but in action.” 


w 





Mr. Elihu Burritt has received a 
Unique present from the female mem- 
bers of bis Sanskrit class, consisting of 
an album into which each one of the 

Class has copied entire, a Sanskrit trans- 
lation of Longfellow’s Psalm of Life. 
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RELIGIOUS NEWS. 


The receipts of the American Bible 
Society for August were $22,496.33, 
and the number of copies issued was 
36,433. 

The total number of members of Bap- 
tist churches in England is estimated at 
about 240,000. 

The Bishop of Rochester, in England, 
has been appointed Bishop of St Albans, 
with an annual salary of $80,000. 

The Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, organized in 1859, up to Feb- 
ruary, 1876, has raised the total sam of 
$319,480. 

The ‘*management” of the grand 
new Roman Catholic cathedral in Bos- 
ton is impecunious, the income not be- 
ing sufficient to meet the outgo. 

The Moravian Theological Seminary 
at Bethlehem, Penn., has opened with 
ten students in the Senior class, nine 
Juniors, and 15 in the lower class—a 
greater number than ever before. 

It is proposed to put a missionary 
to cruise 
among the many fishermen there, and 
carry religious messages and reading 
to them. 

A fund of £10,000 has been raised in 
England to aid Jewish mechanics in 
Palestine to erect houses outside of 
Jerusalem, and encourage those who 
express a desire to follow agricultural 
pursuits. 

The meeting of the International 
Sunday-school Lesson Committee wiil 
occur Nov. 15. It will be held in New 
York, and will arrange the lessons for 
1878 

Mr. Gladstone is opposed to preach- 
ing from manuscript. He says the 
preachers ought to regard the audience 
as one person who is to be addressed, 
rebuked, encouraged and won. 

Rev. Dr. Geo. H. Gould, of Worces- 
ter, Mass., is chosen Professor of Bib- 


| lical History and Interpretation at Am- 


herst College, and will also be associ- 
ate pastor of the College Church. 

In Germany baptisms and religious 
marriages have not diminished to any 
considerable extent by the law which 
requires civil marriages and the civil 
registration of births. 

Prof. Max Miiller wrote several 
years ago: ‘* From what I know of the 
Hindus, they seem to me riper for 
Christianity than any nation that ever 
accepted the Gospel.” 

Archbishop Trench of Dublin writes 

follows in relation to his health : 
‘* My medical advisers still speak hope- 
fully, I may say confidently, of my re- 
covery, and that within a reasonable 
limit of time.” 

The little band of four Presbyterian 
churches in Liverpool, England, has 
grown to twenty-one churches in a 
quarter of a century, 


as 


According to the Unitarian Year 
Book, out of the 400 Unitarian clergy- 
men in the country 182 are unemploy- 

, and there are 147 Unitarian Church- 
es without pastors. 

In the lands outside of Christendom 
there are now established 4,000 centers 
of Christian instruction; 2,500 Chris- 
tian congregations have been organ- 
ized; there are 273,000 members of 
Christian congregations, and popula- 
tions adopting the Christian name ag- 
gregate about 1,330,000 people. 


The Presbyterians have recently es- 
tablished two schools in Utah. One, 
the Wasatch Academy, is situated 
Mount Pleasant, the other, The Salt 
Lake Collegiate Institute, at Salt Lake 
City. There are five Presbyterian 
Churches in the Territory. 

Thirteen students from Yale Semi- 
ary, tbree from Hartford, and two 
from Chicago, have spent their vaca- 
tions very acceptably in Nebraska, sup- 
plying vacant churches, assisting over- 
worked pastors, and working up new 
fields. Many of these will probably 
make their homes in the West, and en- 
gage in missionary work. 

The Moravian Missions are carried 
on in Greenland, Labrador, among the 
North American Indians, in the West 
{Indies and the Mosquito Coast, in South 
Africa, Australia, and Thibet. The 
number of stations is 92; missionary 
agents, 307; native ministers, 29 ; 
native helpers, 1,530; communicants, 
21,960; total, 67,795. 

Rufus R. Graves of New York city 
has bequeathed to the Amer. Board of 
Foreign Missions, the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society of America, successors 
‘of the Woman’s Union Mission, Berea 
College, and Oberlin College, $10,000 
each; the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, $15,000; the Home Missionary 
Society, with the Congregational 
Church of the United States, $10,000, 
and $100,000 to be applied to the edu- 
cation of colored people in the South- 
ern States. There are a number of be- 
quests also to local charitable institu- 
tions. 

The various bodies of Methodists in 
Great Britain, including the Bible 
Christians, have in their Sunday-schools 
an aggregate of 233,850 teachers and 
1,543,568 scholars. The increase in 
three of the larger bodies was 48,976 in 
one year. The estimated number of 
teachers in the Congregationalist Sun- 
day-schools is 55,000, and of scholars 
536,000. The Baptists have an esti- 
mated total of 334,000 scholars, the 
Presbyterians 45,000, and all other 
Protestant free churches about 100,000, 
making in all a grand total of 2,557,000 
Sunday-school scholars. 

The Herald and Presbyter gives the 
following as related by a Presbyterian 
clergyman concerning Mr. Sumner’s 
religious faith : 


** He was in his house at Washington, 
with Mr. Samner and one other person 


Sumner, I have always understood that 
you area Unitarian; that you do not 
believe ia the divinity of Jesus Christ, 
nor in prayer. For one, I should like 
to know if this is true?* Mr. Sumner, 
dropping his head for a moment, re- 
plied; ‘Mr. ——, I believe in prayer, 
and | pray daily; and I believe in the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, and trust Him 
as my Almighty Saviour ; He is my 
only trust.’ The words of this conver- 
sation, our informant says, are distinct- 
ly remembered, and were uttered as 
here related.” 





A CRITICISM ON HUXLEY. 
The Banner is not given to scientific 
speculation, but it is now evident that 
Dr. Allison’s abstinence is not from any 
lack of scientific capacity. He cheer- 
fully took lessons from Prof. Huxley 
on Prof. Marsh’s New Haven collec- 

tion, and thus proceeds to recite : — 


‘* Beginning with the organism which 
is little more than a pulpy mass, float- 
ing on the waves of an unknown sea in 
the remote past, he will find this lump 
of jelly gradually indurating on the 
surface, until— say in the course of a 
million of years—a_ shell is formed, 
and the vital organs are encased with 
a bony structure. The visitor passes 
on, and step by step he finds the bony 
structure getting from the outside to 
the inside — how can he resist the evi- 
dence of his senses? —and the shell- 
fish becomes a vertebrate, first creep- 
ing like a serpent, gradualiy becoming 
erect, as won after son passes by. 
Occasionally some low-lived reptile, or 
howling hyena, or lofty elephant, or 
complacent ape, or self-satisfied ass, 
steps off to one side, and refuses to be 
developed any further; and hence the 
world is full of arrested evolutions, 
from lizards to lions, from crocodiles 
to chimpanzees, whuse classification 
makes up the science of zoology.” 

We defy Prof. Huxley, or any other 
man, to put the whole thing in a neater 
nutshell. — Interior, 





Professor Tyler in 1871 paid the fol- 
lowing tribute to Prof. E. S. Snell of 
Amherst College, whose death occurred 
last week. 

** The man who, for exactness, clear- 
ness and method in teaching, has had 
no equal in Amherst, and no superior 
anywhere; who, as an experimental 


lecturer, to say the least, cannot be 
surpassed; and who, by his own me- 


chanical ingenuity and bandicrafi, and 
his progressive mastery of the science, 
with a comparatively trifling expendi- 
ture of money by the college, has kept 
his cabinet abreast of the most costly 
apparatus of the richest colleges in the 
lund; while at the same time he has 
invented and constructed not a few ma- 
chines, illustrative of mechanics and 
physics, which are not to be found in 
any ofthem. Simple and modest him- 
self almost to excess, it was long be- 
fore he was fully appreciated by 
others.” 


> 


A school for the study of French has 
been established in Japan by the Min- 
ister of Jastice, the course to be con- 
tinued for eight years, and the pupils 
to be limited to 100, each of whom will 
be required to serve the government 
fifieen years. 








TWENTY-FIVE YEARS FOR THE 
MASTER. 

The Frankfort (Ind.) Banner, of 
Sept. 2d, says: ‘* Last Sunday morn- 
ing closed Rev. N. L. Brakeman’s la- 
bors for the Conference year, as pastor 
of the M. E. Church in Frankfort. He 
preached from the appropriate words, 
Psa. exxvi, ‘They that sow in 
tears shall reap in joy. He that goeth 
forth and weepeth, bearing precious 
seed, shall doubtless come again with 
rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with 
him.’ It was also the close of his 
twenty-fifth year in the regular work 
of an itinerant Methodist minister. 

‘*He has during that time filled the 
following appointments: Union Cir- 
cuit, Valparaiso Circuit, Knox Mission, 
Plymouth Station, Danville, Michigan 
City, Delphi, LaFayette, Indianapolis. 
While there he entered the army early 
in 1861, as chaplain of the 21st Indiana 
infantry, afterwards 1st Heavy Artil- 
lery, and served during the entire war, 
being the only chaplain from Indiana 
who went into the war at the begin- 
ning and stuck to the work in the field 
till the war closed—taking but one 
leave of absence from duty during the 
entire time, and that a sick leave of 
only sixty days. 

‘* After the war closed, Mr. Brake- 
man was selected as one of the few 
men employed by the Bishops to assist 
in re-constructing the M. E. Church in 
the far South. In this capacity he 
served the Church nearly four years as 
Presiding Elder. In the fall of 1868 
he returned North, when he was again 
stationed in LaFayette, and erected 
Trinity M. E. Church; then again at 
Michigan City; then at Terra Haute; 
and now at Frankfort. During these 
twenty-five years Mr. B. has been a 
hard and efficient worker, having re- 
ceived into the Church, by letter and 
on probation, no less than 3,935 souls! 
A large preportion of the number were 
gathered in during the war, and the 
four years after. 

‘*Mr. B. has been a church-builder, 
as well as organizer of societies. In 
Mississippi in 1866 he built three par- 
sonages and eleven churches. The 
following year,in Louisiana, he built 
thirteen churches and chapels in his 
district. Among them was Ames M. 
E. Church, in New Orleans, which 
cost $40,000, and seats 1,000 people. 

**In 1856 he began the work in Mis- 
sissippi as Presiding Elder, with that 
entire State for a district. In a letter 
to the Methodist Advocate (Atlanta, 
Ga.), in 1873, brother Brakeman says: 
‘ There are those who will never forget 
the toils, prejudices, persecutions and 
perils amid which we that year set up 
the banner of Christ and the ‘‘ Mother 
Church,” at Meridian, Macon, Colum- 
bus, Aberdeen, Corinth, Holly Springs, 
Oxford, Jackson, Brandon, Natchez, 
Vicksburg, Yazoo City, and other cen- 


eS ¢: 








present, when the minister said : ‘ Mr. 


tral points. Three parsonages and 





eleven churches were built, and three 
traveling and thirty local preachers, 
and over 2,300 members were received 
into the Church. The next year wo 
were transferred to the New Orleans 
district, and that year (1867) we 
planted the standard of our Zion at 
principal 
coast, from Pearl river to Pascagoula. 

***Good and true men have followed 
in that field, and in seven years the 
eleven churches have increased to 
nearly 100; the three traveling preach- 
ers have increased to 123; and the less 
than thirty local preachers, whom we 
had licensed, have increased to 329, 
and the less than 3,000 members we 
received into the M. E. Church have 
grown to 30,343. And so far as terri- 
tory, numbers and progress are con- 
cerned, Mississippi is the banner-Con- 
ference of all our Southern work. 

«** A member of the Mississippi Con- 
ference, Rev. Hardy Ryan, formerly a 
slave (a man between fifty and sixty 
years of age, and with remarkable en- 
dowments, naturally, both of body and 
of mind), one of the thirty local preach- 
ers, was the next year transferred to 
Liberia Conference, and was, it is said, 
the first one of our African missionaries 
to penetrate the wilds of that region, 
and carry the Gospel to the savage 
tribes of the interior. He died soon af- 
ter, but not till he had set a new exam- 
ple of Christian courage and zeal to 
his fellow missionaries, and effectually 
opened a new door of success to our 
missions on that dark and distant coast. 
How true again are the words of the 
Scriptures: ‘‘ They that sow in tears 
shall reap in joy. He that goeth forth 
and weepeth, bearing precious seed. 
shall doubtless come again with re- 
joicing, bringing his sheaves with him. 
Blessed are ye that sow beside ali 
waters.’ ” 





TEMPERANCE. 


PROHIBITION AND MORAL EF- 
FORT. 

‘* Experience has demonstrated the fallacy 
of the notion that the rigor of the law would 
be unfavorable to other moral agencies for 
promoting temperance. Nowhere else have 
social and dissuasive influences operated 
more freely and effectively than side by 
side with this law.”—Gov. CONNOR. 

It is a mistake to suppose that pro- 
hibition moral effort. As a 
rule, moral effort soon subsides if not 
sustained by law. Father Mathew had 
no law behind him. His moral work 
could not be kept up with the great 
permanent force of law against it. 
The Washingtonian reform was won- 
derful. Between eight and nine thou- 
sand societies were organized within 
three years. In most of the States their 
life was brief. Law sustained the trat- 
fic, and the traffic largely recaptured 
what it had lost. The reform stood 
longest just where itsaid from law was 
strongest. It was never kept up three 
years in a State where there was neith- 
er an anti-license policy, nor an anti- 
license agitation. The same result 
obtains in the case of all other criminal 
laws. Moral effort is more certain, 
more persistent, more effective, where 
there is law. Governor Connor is 
right in saying, ‘* Nowhere else have 
social and dissuasive influences operated 
more effectually than side by side with 
this (Maine) law.” 


lessens 


The Superintendent of the Grand 
Trunk Railway has issued a circular to 
his subordinates in which he says: 
‘* Moderate drinking too frequently in- 
duces sleep or perhaps a foolhardy indif- 
ference or reck'essness, either of which 
conditions is alike dangerous in connec- 
tion with the movement of trains. The 
importance of total abstinence, partic- 
ularly amongst railway employees, can- 
not be overestimated; the experience 
of the last three years has so convinced 
me of its good effects that I have de- 
termined to renew my pledge for an- 
other year, and I hope that the assist- 
ant engineers, agents, trainmen, and 
the traffic staff generally, will join 
heartily with me in the movement.” 





The Maine temperance reform clubs 
have nearly 47,000 members. Dr. H. 
A. Reynolds says that he has been in- 
strumental in the reform of 72,000 men, 
of whom 35,000 are in New England. 








Commercial. 








BOSTON MARKET. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Oct. 3, 1876. 

FLOUR — Superfine, $3.50 @ 4.00; extra,$4.0@ 
5.00; Michigan, $5.75 @6.50; St. Louis, $6.25@8.(0; 
Southern Flour, $6.25 @ 8.00. 

CORN — Mixed and Yeliow, 60 @ 63c. @ bush. 

OATS — 42 @ 53c. @ bushel. 

RYE— 75 @ 80cg@ bush, 

SHORTS — $14.50 @ 15.00 ® ton. 

FINE FEED — $16.00 @ 17.WPton. 

SEED—Timothy Herds’ Grass,$2.50@2.75 ® busb.; 
Red Top, $3.50.@ 3.75 per bag; R.1I. Bent, $3.00@ 
0.00 ® bushel; Clover, 18 @ 19c. per lb. 

APPLES — $1.00 @ 2.00 @ bbl.) 

BEEF — $10.50 @ 12.00 for mess and extra mess, 
and $12.50 @ 13.00 ® bbl. for family. 

PORK — $20.00 @ 22.00; Lard, 11 @ Il?gc.; Hams, 
133 @ 144c. ® Ib. 

BUTTEK — 30 @ 33c. 

CHEESE— Factory, ll @ 1c. 

E@Gs —20@ 32 cents per doz. 

HAY — $16.00 @ 19.00 @ton,' 

POTATOES — $0.00 @ 2.25 ® bbl. 

BEANS— Extra Pea, $1.50 @ 1.85; 
$125 @1 5 B bush. 

POULTRY — 15 @ 20 cents ® DB. 

TURNIPS — 30c. ® peck. 

BEETS — 25c. @ 00c. ® peck. 

CARROTS — 37c. ® peck. 

CABBAGE —4 @ l0c. each, 

MARROW SQUASH — Ic @ b. 

DRIED APPLES —9@ 1%. @D. 

ONIONS— $2.25 ® bbl. 

SWEET POTATOES — $4.00 @ 4.00 ® bbl. 

CRANBERRIES— $8.00 @ 10.00 ® bbl. 

REMARKS. — There was a good demand for But- 
ter, the past week, and fine and choice sold readily, 
Cheese remains without change. Potatoes were in 
fair demand, and the supplies abundant. Apples 
were plenty, and ratber dull. 


medium, 





BOSTON Y. M. C. ASSOCIATION 


Employment Bureau, 


Corner Tremont and Eliot Street, 
(Entrance 68 Eliot St.) 


SITUATIONS WANTED for young men in Stores, 
Counting-Rovom, Offices, etc., and especially in the 
Country, on Ge ‘tlemen’s Places. Reference furn- 
ished by reliable ee. Appty in person or bv let- 
ter to K. GRAY, Sup’t. 


points all along the Gulf 





PAINTS 
ALL CDLORS, READY FOR USE. 





Opinions of the Boston Press. 


H. W. Jobns’ Patent As»estos Paints stand very 
hixh, Nothing is used io their preparation but the 
purest and best linseed oil and c’ lors in combina- 
lion with the Patent “ Asbestes Paint Body,” 
which adds an elastic quality never before attained 
in any palut.— Boston Journal, 


Less coloring matter is required in the manufac- 
ture of the Asbestos Paints than in any other 
liquid or ready mixed palots; they possess a su- 
perior b dy, and are not liable to * chalk,” crack, 
or scale, The Asbestos paints are especialiy 
adapted tor factories, exposed brick walls, fences, 
iron work, villas, cottages, outbuildings, ete.— 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Many paints are called fire-proof, with reference, 
no doubt, to the pigments and not the oils with 
which they are c.mvined; the Asbestus paints will 
be found a protection against this element superior 

to any.— Boston Daily Globe, 


Competition in price is not intended with the so- 
called cheap patuts with which the market is flood- 
ed. nor with “chemical” or other paints, wuich 
are composed largely of lime, water, ond other in- 
expensive ingredients, —Boston Evening Traveller, 





Send for Sample Card, 


DOWNIE, TRAINER & CO. 


General Dealers for New England. 
167 DEVONSHIRESTREET, BOSTON. 
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A. N. Harty, Photographer, 


22 WINTER S&T. 


Cards, Cabinets and Promenades 


Pictures for Frames of all sizes, fin- 
ishedin India Ink, Crayon, Oil 





and Water Colors, 


OLD PICTURES COPIED AND ENLARGED, 


220 Prices reasonable, 


CARRIAGES 


The undersigned would call attention to their 
Fall Stock of CARRIAGES, consisting of Coaches, 
Six-seat Rockawavs, Coupees, Carryalls and Top 
Buggies in all the latest ctyles, of superior work- 
manship, 

Prices to suit the times. 

We are als» prepared to build any style of Car- 
riage to order. 

hepairing in all its brinches done 
consistent with the use 
thorough workmanship 

Carriages sent fur and returned to any part of 
the city. 





as low as is 
of first-class stock and 


JAMES HALL & SON, 
No. 21 Hawkins Street, 


10 PERCENT. NET. 


OUR FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS on 
im proved real estate offer the best security to par- 
ties desiring a safe, prompt and profitable invest- 
ment, 

We loan our property worth at least three times 
the amount of the loan, and collect interest and 
remit to lendcr free of exchange. 

We have had several years experience in this 
business in this State and are in aposition to make 
safe and profitable investments. 

Interest payable semieannually. 
satisfactory security in all cases. 

Serd to us for **[nvestor’s Guide.” 


JOHN D. KNOX, & CO. Bankers, 
158 Topeka, Kansas, 


ns 
_ 





Ample and 





Rev. Wm. Taylor's Books, 


As many could not be supplied with these books 
at the Camp-meetings, we are now prerared to 
fill orders. Price $5.00 for the set of 4 vols. 
when taken together. When sold Separajely the 
prices are as follows: — 


Four Years Campaign in India.......... 


Christian Adventures in So. Africa...... 2.25 
The Election Of Grace.........ccecceseeees 1.09 
Reconciliation, or How to be Saved....... 20 


JAMES P. MAGEE, 


88 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


LADIES 


CALL AT STORER’S BLEACHERY. 


Straw, Felt, Leghorn, Neapolitan and Chip Hats. 
Bleached or Colored,and made into the latest styles. 


673 Washington Street. 
Opposite Beach Street. One Flight only, 


EGONOMY AND HEALTH. 


Doctor Johnson’s Health Lifts only cost $30, 
They are on exhibition and for sale at the Conpre- 
gational House, Beacon Street, Boston, The Lift 
isa neat, portable parlor ornament; alittle beauty 
and a complete Gymnasium in itself. 


JOHN SULLY, AGENT, 
216 
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Cor. Beacon and Somerset Sts. Boston. 


WHITE'S FURNACE 


Plate Iron Triple Radiator. 


Free from Dust and 
Gas. 

Flues cannot be choked 
up with Coal. 

Radiating Surface is al- 
ways clean. 

Ciinkerless grate which 
cannot be thrown out of 
place. 

Power, Simplicity, 
Durability,and Economy 
combined. Examine and 
send for estimates and 
circulars with references 
tu the Manufacturers. 


GEO. W. WHITE & CO., 


230e0w 64 & 66 Union St., Boston. 











Choice Books by Popular 
Just Ready. 
otner Stories. 

famous writers, 


Authors— 
“Two Fortune Seekers,” and 
By Eossiter Johnson, and other 

$150. “ Young Rick,” By Julia 
A. bag Gena parts complete in one volume, 
$150. “The Cooking Club of Tu-Whit Ho.low. 
‘i 2. “Four Girls at Chautauqua.” By Pansy. 

UU, 


D. LOTHROP & CU., BOSTON, MASS. 
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SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


Warranted PURE WHITE LEAD, well- 
known throughout New England as the WHITEs1, 
FINEST and BEST. 

EAD TAPE, %-in, wide,on reels, for Car- 
tain Sticks. 

LEAD omnnen, from 244 to 8inches wide. 
on reels for Builde 

AD PIPE, of any size or thickness. 
At lowest marke? prices for goods of equalqualits. 
FRANCIS BROWN, Treasurer, Salem, Mass. 








DOWNER’S OIL 2 
920.008. 


enere) 


Ss Y na 
S SOLD 


THE SAFEST LLUMINATOR, 
AND BESTIN THE WORLD. 


NEW DEPARTURE. ME 


to travel aud sell our Old and Staple MANU 4 ACTU — 
To dealers: no any - PER MONTH, Hotel aud 


— a 











Traveling Eapeuses by ara or in person 
w8. A, GRANT & ct con? 2, “4 ees PS theme St., Concurnati, O, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 


$172 per year. Rates reduced to suit the times. 
Fifteen Teachers. A Business, College -prepara- 
tory, and other Graduating Courses, or any studies 
may be chosen. Fall term Aug, 3lst, Winter term 
Dec, 7th. Admissions any time proportionably. 
Special rates to intending ministers. 
JOS. E. KING, D. D.,. FortEdward, 


N.Y. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women, 


AUBURNDALE, (near Boston), Mass. 


An attractive home ; the best of teachers; intel- 
ligent care of the health of growing girls; unusual 
advantages, without extra charge in spelling, 
penmanship, drawing, singing, elocution, physi 
ology, English literature, lectures on ART Music 
ETC. Special pains taken for social culture. Also, 
a college preparatory course. 

Number of boarders limited; early application 
is therefore necessary to secure places, Adress 

186 CHARLES C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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yas NORMAN INSTITUTE, 
(Founded 1857.) 
212 WEST 59TH STREET, FACING CENTRAL PARK 


Unequaled for Beauty and Healthfulness, 

This English, Classical, French and German 
Family and Day School, for Young Ladies, will re- 
open Sept. 1, 1576. The catalogue. giving full in- 
ow ys be furnished on application. 

REV. D.C. VAN NORMAN.LL.D. ?¢p 7 

MADAME VEILLER VAN NORMAN, § Principals. 
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FRENCH'S 
Business College, 


630 Washington St., opp. Boylston St. 


Founded by present Principal, A. D. 1849, 


No similar institution in the United States at- 
fords more ample accommodations ora more ex- 
experienced corps of teachers, while the course of 
instruction is not equatled. Hundreds of gradu- 
ates, now filling posisionusof honor and emolume ut 
in Boston and othe r cilles, testify to these facts. 

The course is that of the be tregulated counting 
houses, giving each student prac ical drill in busi- 
ness affairs, together with athor ough kuowledge of 
the laws whieh regulate them. lu piaxaning our sys- 
tem we have been aided by business meu of laree 
and varied experience, and it bas received the 
sanction and encomium of many of the best business 
houses and bankers of Boston. 

Students, male and female. 
time when there are vacancies, 

Circulars by mai! or at office. 


284 CHAS, FRENCH, A. M.,, Principal. 


Hones for the People! 


“ Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs.” 


used exclusively at the religious services held by 
Messrs. 


admitted at any 





Moody and Sankey. 
Price,in Board Covers, $30 per 100; 
35 cents each by Mail. 
‘© Words only $5 per 100 ; 6c. by Mail 





‘Winnowed Hymns.” 


The most popular collection tor devotional ex- 
ercises ever issued, (except the “Moopy & SAN 
KEY SONG BOOK.”) 

Price, in Board Covers, $25 per 100; 
30 cents each wt Mail. 


“Bri ghtest and Best.” 


Entirely new Bn sterling Songs for the Sunday- 
school, 
By COWRY and DOANE. 

This work should be used inevery Sunday-school 
inthe land. Those who have adopted it are de- 
lighted with it. It is eonstantly increasing in 
popularity. 

Price. in Board Covers _ per 100 
35 Centseach by Mail 











te The above andallof our other Publications are 
sold oy Booksellers and Music Dealers everywhere. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76E. 9th St., N. ¥. 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 
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Pulpit Furniture, 


— AND — 
PEW CUSHIONS. 


We make a specialty of PEW CUSH- 
IONS, at from 30 cent- per foot vp- 
wards. Samples furnished when re- 
quired. Correspondence solicited, 


HENRY C. MORSE & CO., 


Successors to 


HALEY, MORSE & CoO., 
2238 615 Washington St., Boston. 


SPECIAL SALE 


~_ on 


S. §. HOUGHTON 


— AND — 


B. F. DUTTON, 


55 Tremont St. 














Every Lady and Gentleman is well 
aware of the enormous variety of ar- 
ticles which we are offering for sale in 
allour Departments. 


55 ‘Tremont St. 


25 Cases WOOLEN 


BLANKETS, 


Best Makes — Prices Extra Cheap. 


50 Cases and Bales Woolen FLAN NELS, lic. up 

50 Cases CANTON FLANNELS, 6c. up! ! 

50 Cases Linen Goods, from Auction, Cheap ! 

50 Cases Bleached Shirtings and Sheetings. 

5O Cases Unbleached Cottons, all very cheap. 

100 Cases Calicoes and Prints, 5c. up ! 

44 Cases ALPACAS, 22c. up. See them, ‘hey are 
Cheap! 

65 Cases, Ladies’ and Misses’ SHAWLS. 


TO OUR 


SHAWLS 


We ask particular attention. 
very best makes and styles. 
at REMARKABLY 


LOW PRICES! 


Gold Front Store 55 Tremont St. 
Ss. S. HOUGHTON 


AND 


B. F. DUTTON. 


They are of the 
We are selling them 
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(HARLEY oss 


AGENTS WANTED in every town in America for 
THE FPATAER’s STORY 


OF ( HARLEY ROSS, the most touching and abe 
sorbing story in the annals of American History. 
Written by CHRISTAIN K, ROsS. Sales un- 
preeedented. For Terms and Exclusive terri- 
tory. Address JOHN E, POTTER & CU.,, sunlit, 
ers, Philadelphia. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 


71Green St., Boston. 



















a 


Committeesto erect or remodel 
church edifices are informed that 
twenty-five years’ experience iv 
that work as aspeciaity,enables Mr, 

Silloway to produce buildings with 
the gre atest economy, and within the cost antici- 
pited. He has rendered architectural service tor 
erecting or remodeling over 300 KEcclesiastica) 
edifices, also for the new State House at Montpelier. 
Vt., Buchtel College at Akron, phte. many Town 
Halls, School Houses, NPwellings. et 

Charges mod rate. Letters will receive tmmost- 

ate personal attention. Drawings willbe — 
fully exhibited, advice given, etc. 










AGENTS FIND THAT THE FULL HISTORY 


of the Wontery M 0 0 D Y & § A N K E Y 


in Great Britain and America 18 a Success ever 
where. Ail wantit—richor poor, From 5 to 
books a day’> work. I is the only complete work 
ublished, containing Mr. Moody’s Sermons and 
*RAYER: MEETING TALKS. Sankey’s Aduresses, 
and everything of interest. Has 643 paxes, steel- 
portrait, and 19 engravings. Price $2. Address 
H. 8. G’ODSPEED & CU., 14 rgeried err 


New York. 

MALE AND FEMALE, 
AGENT Everywhere, to handle WANTED 
the Patent Crown Self-Closing Inkstand. Sells 
itself at sight wherever tok is used, Profits ime 
mevse. Sample75cenis. Aduress A. —_— 
433 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 194 








CENTS steatd wets tr Arey for new bok by 


Ann Ehza 





wire YOUNZ 
bie system mee aR Knee} Groalary wih couple 
Py ame = Fhe" to ail, Aaaress nearest onc Pust' 
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a uble their money selling “Dr 

use’s Impreved ($2) Keceipt 

‘ Bowk.’ Address Dr, Chase’s Print- 
Wine Hcuse, Ann Aroor, Mich. 


AGENTS: 


AGENTS WANTED FOR HISTORY 


CENTEN'L EXHIBITION 


One ‘Agent 
fend for our extra 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO, 





It sells faster than any other book, 
so'd 73 copies in two davs, 
terms to Avents, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AG ENT S 9 GREATEST OFFER of the 

e Sewsen. Kight $ 0 Chro- 
mos given @way wih Home Guest. inciuding 
Hoover's Peeriess American Fruit, 239 feet long, 
Lake Lucerne, Virgin Vesta.etc. Mounted outfit, 
tour Clromos, $3. 38 Chromos, $5.50. J LAT- 
HAM & CO., 419 Washington Street, Boston. 

186 





AGENTS (00. NEW BOOK GREAT 


CENTENNIAL 
EXHIBITION ILLUSTRATED. 


Every American, visitor or pou-visitor, wants 
it in bis howe. 350 engravings, (hat cost over 
$20,000.00, show the best exhi its. Low 
price, immense saies, Send for circucar, terms, & 
Sample engravings. P. W. ZIEGLEK & CO., 

235 518 Arch St, P hiladeiphia, Pa. 








SONGS For 
MURRAY’S ND DX 
and GOStEL MEE See’ wpe 


contatning about 120 pages or bright and sparkling 
Sabbath-school Songs, and 40 pags s of Gospel Songs 
embracing the p -pula-elementsor the Moody and 
Sankey Hymns, by Jas. R. Murray. Clear type, 
tinted paper, «xtra size pages, and n atly bound. 
Price, 35cts.: per 100 $30, Sent post-free, on re- 
ceipt of retail price by the Publishers, WHITH, 
SMITH & CU., Boston, Mass. 284 


NTED Money — I can invest money 
WA s in good mortgages at 10 per 
cent, interest payable at your door semi-annually: 
I prefer to divide loans into smal: sums of $5(0 as 
giving greater security. Larger loans if preferred. 
For Information write to me asking questions, T. 
A. GOODWINS, Indianapolis, Ind. 238 


ZION’S HERALD. 


The Oldest Methodist Pa- 








per in the World. 


OFFICE OF PUBLICATION, WES- 
LEYAN BUILDING, 
36 Bromfield Street, Foston, Mass. 


A. 8. WEED, Publisher, 


—— 0 ——- 


BRADFORD i. PEIRCE, Editor. 








° 


t@ All stationed preachers in the Methcdist 
Episcopa! Church are authorized agents for their 
locality. 





—_—— 
Price $2.50, Payable in Advance 
Postage 20 cents per year. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


It should be read by every Methodist in New 
England. 

Itcontains an average of Forty-two columns ot 
reading matter each week. 

The ablest pens in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, constantly contribute to its pages. 

In every number may be found a summary of 
religious news. from our own Churches in this 
country, and also from all parts of the world. 

Carefully prepared and elaborate notes on the 
Sunday-school Lessons publisbed in each issue, 

This alone is worth the price of the paper, 

Allother departments of tue paper supplied with 
original and fresh matter, 


—-—9--—— 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


The name of each subscriber is printed on the 
paper sent every week, and the date fo!lowing the 
name indicates the year and month, to which it is 
paid, If the date does not correspond with pay- 
ments made, the subscriber should uotify the Pub- 
lisher immediately. 

Postmasters and subscribers wishing to stopa 
paper, or change its direction, should be very par- 
ticular to give the name of the post-office to 
which it has been sent, as well as the one to whick 
they wisb it sent. 

To return a paper, or refuse to take it from the 
post-office is not a proper notice to stopit, Persons 
wishing to discontinue their paper should write 
to the office of publication and say so; buat 
should be very careful to forward amount due, for 
a subscriber is legally holden as long as the paper 
may be sent, if the arrearage remains unpaid. 

tw Communications which we are unable te 
publish will be returned to the writer, if the re- 
quest to do so is made at the time they are sent, and 
the requisite stamps are enclosed. It is generally 
useless to make this request at any subsequent 
Articles are frequently rejected which, if 
condensed into*half their space, we might be glad 
touse. Anonymous communications go into the 
waste -basket at once, unread, 

Articles are paid for only when this is expressly 
stipulated. 


time. 





° 


ADVERTISING RATES. 





First Insertion (Agate matter), per line, 25 cents. 


Each continued insertion,....... ~ - ir 

Three months, 13 insertions .... “ on * 

SiX MONS, 26........cceeeeeeeee » Se Br 

Twelve months, 52 a4 *, eS Bis? 

' Business NOUices,......e+eeeereee - ? 8% 

RREAAING yeccccccccccccccccceescece ~ “8° 
o 








ee” No Advertisement published for less 
than one-dollar. 

2 No Advertisement will be taken with- 
out a personal inspection by us of the copy. 

ea Cuts will only be taken by special arrange- 


ALONZO 8. WEED, 


Publishing Agent, 


36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 





MPLOYMENT With good remuneration for 
very Christian man and woman of 4 
nergy and perseverance. Apply to 
Ban. Suurs, % Bromfield Street, Boston, 


22: eow 








25 FANCY CARDS II styles with name poate 
y paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. 
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ZIONS HERALD 


The balance of the year, 


FREE TO ALL NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
On the receipt of $2.50 for the paper, 
and 20 cts. additional for postage, 
it will be marked paid ‘to 

JANUARY 1, 1878. 

We sincerely hope that the preach- 
ers will net delay te call the atten- 
tion of their congregations to our 
offer. 

Perseus wishing to subscribe and 
finding it inconvenient to pay now, 
can ferward their names at once, 
that they may ‘have the full benefit of 
our offer, and send the momey be- 
tween this and January 1. 

A. S. WEED, Publisher, 

36 Bromfield Street. 





qsON s 


HERALD. 


THURSDAY, Octoser 5, 1876. 














Don’t overburden the Sunday-school 
concert. It is the worst form of cruelty to 
animate to keep little children’for two or 
three mortal hours, under the stress of a 
pretracted programme. Mon’t ask two or 
three men to speak to the children after the 
exercises of the school have extended over 
an hour and a balf. Sing, then, the dox- 
olagy; pronounce the benediction, say 
amen, and go home happy. Dont weary 
chiidren, parents and speakers out of all 
physical enjoyment and even gracious 
‘tempers. Sometimes let the concerts be de- 
‘voted entirely to the exercises of the school, 
at other times to speaking and singing. Do 
not attempt to combine the two. 





The Evangelist says that five students 
‘recently left Princeton College in great in- 
dignation, because a-colored student of the 
Theological Seminary was permitted to at- 
tend the metapbysical lectures of Dr. Mc- 
Cosh. Poor fellows! what can be done for 
them? What is all the advantage of such 
inestimable instruction, with a black Mor- 
decai sitting upon an adjoining seat? To 
think, also, of a colored man listening to 
psychological lectures when the question of 
his own psychology is in debate! The Evan- 
gelist well says, “their absence will make no 
difference to Princeton, but, if persisted in, 
their course will much damage themselves.” 


Prof. Thomas Huxley has proved to his 





own satisfaction that the modern horse is of 


the same species as a prehistoric monster, 
some of the bones of which are now extant, 
who had toes instead of hoofs. These toes, cf 
course, in the struggle to meet the exigen- 
cies of a harder soil, have stiffened into 
hoofs; hence, it follows that all forms of life 
have, in the uncounted years of the past, 
been evolved from one germ, and this from 
some material atom, and this from what ? 
Therefore evolution, without creation, ac- 
counts for everything we see, and think, and 
are! 





In our days there seem to be no sanctuary 
and no secrets however personal, that are es- 
teemed sacred. A man’s family and private 
correspondence is stolen and paraded through 
the publie prints, as if no breach of honor or 
justice had been made. It may have, possi- 
bly, a wholesome influence upon public men 
(if it does entirely break down public confi- 
denee), rendering them more scrupulous as to 
their acts. But it may, and probably will, 
operate badly for the public welfare in keep- 
ing back honorable and able men from being 
candidates for office, in view of the reckless 
and unintermitted scandal of the hour, and 
leave these places,no longer seats of honor and 
trust, to men who have no character to lose, 
and are hardened against public reprobation. 

A man’s success in the ministry does not 
depend so much upon his remarkable facility 
for doing a variety of things, as upon his per- 
sistent faithfulness in preaching the Gospel 
and applying it through all the opportunities 
secured by his pastoral visitations. His 
ability to lecture, to sing, to play the organ 
or the piano, to rouse at times to turbulent 
enthusiasm the crowds he gathers around 
him, may all be sanctified to the aecomplish- 
ment of gracious results; but the broadest 
and most permanent harvests will be at- 
tained by the faithful, conscientious, un- 
flinching discharge of the ordinary duties of 
the pulpit and of the pastoral office. It is 
not genius, or the cunning of human art, or 
natural or acquired accomplishments, or 
human might, or the power of intellect, but 
the Spirit of God that evangelizes. God 
works with brilliant means, and with 
equal results, with the humblest, when they 
are consecrated. 








Our lively London exchange, bearing 
upon its face, like our confrere in New 
York, the denominational title, Methodist, 
sometimes strains hard upon the facts, to 
give point to its spirited notes. Referring 
in its last issue to the capture of Mr. W. M. 
Tweed in Spain, and remarking that his ex- 
traordinary escape from jail in New York 
city gives pretty good evidence that his re- 
turn to this country offers no assurance that 
he will receive his deserts, but that probably 
another door of escape will be opened before 
him, the editor goes on to generalize in the 
following remarkable manner: “Jn the 
States the law isso administered as to be 
adapted to the convenience of any offender 
who has money to tickle the palms of those 
who should keep him under lock and key.” 
Not very complimentary is such a broad 
statement to such men as our Sheriff Clark 
of Boston, and Sheriff Herrick of Lawrence, 


and hundreds of others, upon whose honest 
palms a bribe Would be permitted to lie no 
longer (nor the suggestion of it be listened to 
more patiently) than by our high-stepping 
and indignant critic. 


+> 


We heartily beseech our young brethren in 
the ministry not to feel called upon to preach 
a series of sermons in answer to the address 
of Prof. Thomas Huxley at the inauguration 
of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
and to his theologico-scientific discourses 
upon evolution in New York. There is no 
occasion for it. The Church will certainly 
survive this scientific missionary visit, even 
if they should not burden themselves with 
such a task; our word for it! The hundreds 
of excellent people, who daily read the 
Bible, and say their prayers, and go to 
Church, also, every Sabbath, do not care a 
button for Dr. Huxley or for his pet doc- 
trine. It will be labor lost to attempt to 
convince them that the learned professor 
does not know what he is talking about. 
There is really little danger tnat his materi- 
alistic theory will draw any appreciable 
number of young people away from faith in 
revealed religion, if a positive Christianity 
be tenderly, intelligentiy and experimentally 
preached in their hearing. Grace in the 
heart will become a saving leaven in the 
brain, when assaulted with the specious and 
conflicting speculations of the hour. It is 
a Godsend, however, to religious news- 
papers, and, doubtless, for the next three 
months we shall be banging away at Mosaic, 
Miltonic and Huxleyan theories. And after 
the straw has been an hundred times 
thrashed, what will the grand result be? 








The leading editorial of the Christian 
Advooate last week is a very vigorous set- 
ting forth of the duty of the Church as to the 
support of her Bishops. The General Con- 
ference of 1872 transferred the burden of 
their salaries and expenses from being a 
charge upon the Book Concern, and made it 
one of the authorized contributions to be 
taken in all our societies; any deficiency, 
however, in the required amount, was to be 
assumed by the Book Agents. For the four 
years this deficiency amounted to about one 
hundred thousand dollars. At the late Gen- 
eral Conference in Baltimore, it was ordered 
that this loan to the Episcopal Fund, to meet 
any deficiencies in the collections, should 
only continue watil January, 1877, beyond a 
saflicient sum to pay house rent and travel- 
ing expenses. So that after the first of next 
January, the salaries of the Bishops are 
made absolutely dependent upon the loyalty 
aad justice of the membership. Of course, 
they are exposed to no peril of “‘ short com- 
mons” with such a large and faithful con- 
stituency; but the fund will not fill its own 
treasury, without hands. And, as there are 
no official agencies to attend to the work of 
its collection, save the ministers, it will be a 
matter of honor, of denominational pride, as 
well as of loving respect for the incumbents 
and of piety tewards God and His cause, to 
see that this service is promptly and gener- 
ously performed. We trust New England 
will be prompt, and that in all our charges, 
at a seasonable date, collections will be taken 
worthy of the object and of the ability of the 
members. 





SPEAKING TO EDIFICATION. 
‘IT heard Rev. Mr. M. preach last 
Sabbath afternoon for the first time, and 
I was greatly pleased and profited by 
his discourse. He spoke without a 
manuscript. Nearly all the ministers 
of our denomination, to whom I have 
listened of late, read their sermons, and 
it was refreshing to hear a Gospel dis- 
course preached without the restraint 
of a written essay.” This was the com- 
ment of a Methodist minister upon the 
services of one of his own brethren. An 
hour or two before, a very intelligent 
deacon of a Congregational Church, in 
a conversation in reference to the able 
and generally understood to be very 
acceptable pastor of his society — one 
of the oldest and most staid in the 
State — remarked, ‘that little could 
be desired as to matter and manner in 
their minister, so far as about a third of 
his hearers were concerned. The most 
cultivated portion of the audience, many 
of them professional men, were pleased 
with his elaborate and philosophical dis- 
courses, which were well read from his 
carefully prepared manuscript. But,” 
said he, ‘*the other two-thirds would 
prefer, and be best profited by, a differ- 
ent style of address. They require more 
emotion. Their sensibilities must be 
moved. They need a more direct 
and spontaneous address to awaken 
their interest and draw them to the 
house of God. They would be gratified 
with a— Methodist ministry. That ex- 
presses what I mean best.” 

Now, it was not a difference in doc- 
trine to which this conscientious and 
hearty Calvinist referred. It certainly 
was not any special drawing towards 
our prudential economy that suggested 
his illustration. He thought it exceed- 
ingly unwise to permit a minister to 
leave a Church, at the height of his pop- 
ularity and usefulness. All he meant 
was, the hearty, unrestrained discourse, 
without the embarrassment of a manu- 
script; and the natural choice in such 
discourses of the fundamental doctrines 
of the Cross, which, at least, formerly 
characterized our preaching. Indeed, 
he illustrated the idea by referring to a 
late sermon preached in their pulpit by 
a Methodist minister, of an exemplary 
rather than a popular reputation, upon 
Christ standing at the door and knock- 
ing for admittance. He did not recol- 
lect ever to have been more impressed 
in his life, and the discourse was gen- 
erally acceptable throughout the con- 
gregation. The preacher might not 
succeed in keeping up the same inter- 
est from Sabbath to Sabbath, but the in- 
cident illustrated the immense force and 
acceptableness which a free addrese, 
in. the use of the fundamental truths of 
religion, give to a sermon, with the 
greater portion of an audience, over a 





carefully written and even well-read 
address. 

We shall certainly lose the popular 
cast of our ministry and our proverbial 
success with the masses, if, for any oc- 
casion, we yield our established habit 
of what is called extemporaneous speak- 
ing. The term is an unfortunate one. 
It ought not to describe any religious 
discourse. Unless under peculiar and 
providential circumstances, a sermon 
should never be purely extemporane- 
ous. Indeed, in the instance of an ex- 
perienced and thoughtful minister it 
cannot be; for, although at the hour, 
when suddenly called upon to preach, 
he may not have bad opportunity to 
pass over in his mind a line of thought, 
he will naturally fall upon a subject 
that has long been made familiar to 
him by previous reflection and study. 
There are as many extemporaneous 
and barren written discourses as of 
those pronounced without note, and the 
former are infinitely more unendurable. 
The intellectual friction incident to an 
unwritten discourse, and the reaction 
of an audience upon a speaker, will 
awaken a freshness and vigor that 
would not be likely to mark the hastily 
written sermon of the study. 

Ability to think upon the feet and in 
the presence of an audience comes not, 
ordinarily, without long and persistent 
practice. Where the habit of depend- 
ence upon the manuscript is formed, it 
is well nigh impossible to break away 
from its kindly support. The habit of 
reading makes one awkward and ill at 
ease when looking directly into the 
eyes of his hearers, and with nothing to 
depend upon but his own intellectual 
machinery. His habit of selecting choice 
words at his convenience in his study, 
renders him fastidious as to his words, 
and nervously irritable if he fails to 
strike upon the best possible expression 
of his thougbt. While writing enlarges 
his vocabulary, and chastens it, speak- 
ing without notes strengthens it, and 
renders it more popular and effective. 

The marked success of several Jead- 
ing Congregational ministers, and of 
nearly all the popalar accessions from 
England to the American pulpit, has 
awakened great interest in the matter 
among Churches that heretofore have 
been accustomed only to manuscript 
discourses. It would be a sad lapse for 
us, if, while the sister Churches are 
quite earnestly coveting this more ex- 
cellent way, we should take up their 
cast-off bands, and swathe our evangel- 
ical limbs with them. It requires ear- 
nest study, the most thorough prepara- 
tion, and some practice, to secure ease 
before an audience. After a young 
man has written a body of sermons that 
he can retail in course, he may, indeed, 
have a sense of relief and independ- 
ence, and say to himself, as one of 
whom the Saviour speaks in the para- 
ble, ‘* Soul, thou hast much goods laid 
up in store for many years; take thine 
ease.” But in view of the probable 
early and utter failure of such a minis- 
ter to retain his acceptance and useful- 
ness in the work, we may properly ad- 
dress him in the strong but significant 
words that the Master used, in the il- 
lustration, to the indolent and selfish 
rich man who was about to retire upon 
his competence, and give bLimself no 
trouble about the claims which God and 
man might have upon him— ‘‘ Thou 
fool!” Oft-repeated unwritten sermons 
become offensive to wearied hearers; 
but nothing can be more stale and un- 
profitable than discourses which have 
been read so often as not to awaken the 
slightest interest in the bosom of the 
reader himself, or attention on the part 
of the abused hearers. 

When we begin heartily to awaken 
to the spiritual necessities around us, a 
manuscript becomes a burden. Our 
hearts grow too large for the cold ut- 
terances of the written page. Our 
emotions demand our eyes, and every 
possible physical symbol to give them 
adequate expression. Only this divine 
earnestness will arouse conviction. 
Calm instruction will cultivate and ed- 
ify ; but to awaken the world, we must 
address it in an emotional language, 
and persuade it with the earnestness 
of one who is fully possessed by his 
message. 





TURCOMANIA. 


Fer the last few weeks the English 
nation in particular, and Europe in gen- 
eral, have been suffering from a fearful 
attack of Turcomania, and we are not 
too certain that the English ministry 
will not ere long fall a prey to the dis- 
ease. Lord Derby, as administrator of 
foreign affairs, has endeavored to de- 
fend himself from a fierce attack as the 
responsible source of the Turkish bar- 
barities in Bulgaria; but, nevertheless, 
the canvass of a new election for a 
member in place of Disraeli is made to 
depend on the feeling of the people in 
regard to the Turkish question, rather 
than on that of any principle of English 
state policy. 

And just this fact renders it difficult 
to decide as to the true state of the 
case; if it is to be used for partisan pur- 
poses, it is quite difficult to know what 
is true and what false. We honor the 
warm-hearted sympathy of Gladstone 
for oppressed nationalities ; but even he 
may be carried away in this matter by 
his natural readiness to see the beam in 
the eye of an opposition ministry. 
Now, there is no doubt that the Turks 
have been very cruel in their warfare 
with the insurgent peoples, and bave 
been indiscreet and criminal in letting 
irregular troops, like the Circassians, 
follow the regular army, and commit 
violence and outrage; indeed, we un- 
derstand this now to a certain extent 
to be admitted by the Turks. But is 
there any good sense in using this as an 
instrument of political warfare in En- 
gland, and in this way dividing the na- 





tion into two parties in the question on 


the line of political differences? This 
is certainly not tbe way to arrive at 
truth, or to castigate error. 

Our own sympathies are all with the 
struggling Christian races in this great 
conflict, but we gain nothing in being 
deceived in regard to the true state of 
the case, and therefore listen willingly 
to both sides of the discussion. The 
celebrated Prof. Vambery, a famous 
Hungarian scholar and publicist, who 
knows practically more about Asia and 
the Asiatics than any other living man, 
has written a scorching article to the 
principal journal of Germany in which 
he opens up so much that is new and un- 
expected in this discussion, that we 
shall learn something, at least, in list- 
ening to him, although we feel like 
scattering the traditional grain of salt 
even over his dish before indulging in 
it. Vambery complains, in the first 
place, of the willingness of European 
sentiment to follow the fashion in their 
sympathy; they rejoice at one period 
over the victory of Navarine, and at a 
another over that of Sevastopol. To- 
day, it is love and sympathy for the 
Turk, and to-morrow the most unli- 
censed abuse and ignominious insult. 
And all this time the Turk remains the 
same, for he has not changed bis spots. 

But the great question to be settled, 
according to him, is-whether there is in 
reality as much difference between the 
Tarks and their antagonists as is gener- 
ally believed. He argues not. ‘‘ Turks 
and Bulgarians, Albanians, Montene- 
grins, Bosnians and Servians, have all 
the same current of thought, and stand 
in the same degree of Asiatic nature and 
development, and, with few exceptions, 
the varnish of Western culture is but 
little thicker in Belgrade and Cettigne 
than on the shores of the Bosphorus. 
The European who lives for awhile 
among the Turks, and becomes ac- 
quainted with the ruling classes of the 
land, will grow in sympathy with them, 
while the Christian fraction of the coun- 
try will seem to him unlovely and odi- 
ous. If the leaders of modern liberal- 
ism knew the East from actual inspec- 
tion and experience, their verdict 
would be different. We have had the 
sad example before us that whole vil- 
lages of exclusively Roumanian popu- 
lation have been forced for years to 
submit to Servian teachers and priests 
whose language they did not under- 
stand, simply because their possessions 
lay within Servian territory. What an 
uproar the Slavs would make if the 
Turks forced upon them the tongue of 
the Osmanlis !” 

We quote this bitter passage from 
Vambery with a view to show how 
keen is the antagonism of races in the 
Turkish provinces; the secret of this 
gall is his own Hungarian national 
prejudice, and we do not accord with 
much that he says; but it is, at least, 
the other side of the shield. He de- 
clares that the irregulars of the Servi- 
an army are just as cruel toward the 
Turks as the Turkish irregulars are to- 
wards the Bulgarians, and considers 
that the English Liberals have made 
themselves ridiculous in following the 
lead of ignorant newspaper correspond- 
ents in their tirades against the Turks. 
But, according to accounts, the English 
people have been led to their convic- 
tions more by the narrative ofour own 
Consul-general, Mr. Schuyler, than by 
any other man,and he has the reputation 
and the appearance of being unpreju- 
diced and reliable. But it must even 
be said of Mr. Schuyler that he was for 
a long time our Secretary of Legation at 
St. Petersburg, is well acquainted with 
the Russian language, and isin marked 
sympathy with the people. Now, these 
Slavs of whatever nameare all affiliated 
to the Russians, virtually speak their 
tongue, so that Mr. Schuyler, as he 
confesses, saw only them, and heard 
their side of the story. 

All this shows us how vain is the ef- 
fort to get at the root of the matter in 
this case, and treat all with even-hand- 
ed justice. We shall, perhaps, never 
know the real status in European Tur- 
key until men in their treatment of it 
will introduce the broad principle of 
humanity and justice, and teil us not 
so much about Christians and Moslems 
as about men; and those who would 
cure the evils there must proceed from 
the same stand point. So long as the 
distinction lies between races and 
creeds, so long will the most uncon- 
querable prejudices rise in the way as 
insuperable barriers to reconciliation. 
The evil to be contended against, is not 
so much that of nationality as that ab- 


solute antagonism between the old and 
the new. 

The rude, and, indeed, semi-barba- 
rous, character of most of the races in- 
volved in this contest, is such that lit- 
tle can be hoped from reason and sound 
judgment at present. If the strife is 
soon settled, it will be by fire and the 
sword, producing a waste, and thus 
wiping out the conflicting elements. 
The only peaceful way to effect a set- 
tlement is by slow and patient measures 
in the path of modern civilization. 
But these civilizing influences must 
have their origin somewhere outside of 
the contending elements, and that can 
only be in the bosom of European na- 
tions. When these think it better to un- 
dertake the cultivation of these people, 
than to use them fora diplomatic game 
of battledore and shutilecock, then, 
and not till then, will there be some 
hope of a humane settlement of the 
interminable Eastern question. 





Nearly two hundred persons met in the 
Bible Class of Rev. R. R. Meredith, of the 
Grace M. E. Church last Thursday evening, 
and more have promised tocome. The oc- 
casion of the opening of the class was one 
of much interest, and its successive ses- 
sions promise to be of great spiritual and in- 
tellectual benefit to its members. Brother 
Meredith proposes to give our readers an 
account, soon, of his method of conducting 
his large class. 





LETTER FROM GERMANY. 


Thinking that some account of the As- 
sembly of the German Protestant Union 
may not be uninteresting to the readers 
of the HERALD, I interrupt my account 
of a journey to Belgium and Holland 
to send you this. 

The convention met Aug. 29, at Heidel- 
berg. The morning was occupied with 
private business. In the afternoon a 
session preparatory to the regular ses- 
sion of the following day was held, at 
which Solicitor- general Kiefel, of 
Mannheim, reported, substantially, the 
following theses upon the subject of 
taxation for Church support : 


I. The Evangelical Protestant Church, 
recognized as a corporation by the 
State, has a natural right to demand 
from its members the payment of such 
taxes as are necessary to the carrying 
out of its purposes as a Charch, and is 
entitled to the assistance of the State in 
the collection of such taxes. It be- 
longs, however, to the State to estab- 
lish the conditions upon which it will 
consent to this tax, and assist in its col- 
lection. 


II. As conditions which the State 
must demand, we consider, 1. Those 
representatives of the Church by whom 
the tax is fixed, must be chosen by a 
clear majority of those subject to the 
tax. 2. These representatives shall 
have the right of contro] in the expen- 
diture of said taxes. 3. That the tax 
be properly employed. 

lll. The State has the right to fix as 
limit a maximum beyond which the tax 
shall not go. 

The speaker then proceeded to show 
the necessity for a plan of this sort. 
The Protestant Evangelical Church 
cannot much longer consent to receive 
aid from the State—aid which the 
Catholic Church has rejected. We 
must depend upon ourselves. Some of 
the following speakers contended for a 
plan which should contain less of a 
compulsory tax, and rest to a greater 
extent upon the liberality of the Charch 
members themselves. The first speak- 
er answered that the cultivation of a 
public spirit in the Church, which should 
lead its members to contribute without 
compulsion, was most certainly to be 
aimed at, but in the present state of 
affairs such a public spirit could not be 
counted on. The theses were referred 
to a committee for completion. At 6 
o’clock Dr. Haase preached in St. 
Peter’s Church from the text — ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterday, to-day and 
forever.” The sermon was listened to 
‘by a very large audience. At 8 o'clock 
a gathering of a more social nature 
took place in a large hall in the city. 
The stranger delegates were welcomed 
in a short speech by Schellenberg, who 
spoke of the return, after aten years’ 
wandering of the Union, to its cradle — 
Heidelberg—strong, powerful, healthy, 
with a clean heart and a host of friends. 
Greetings were then giver from North 
Germany, from Switzerland, from Hol- 
land, from the English Unitarians and 
others, by their respective representa- 
tives. 

On the morning of the 30th, Wednes- 
day, the Protestant hymn,— 


* Eine feste Burg ist unser Gott,” 


sounded from the bells in the church 
towers. The first service of the day 
was at 8 o'clock, in St. Peter’s Church, 
where Dr. Baumgarten, of Rostock, 
preached from Luke vi, 46. The busi- 
ness session was opened by the election 
of Geheim Rath Bluntschli (professor 
in the law faculty of the university 
here) as president. I can inno way 
give you a better idea of the origin and 
objects of the Protestant Union than by 
translating extracts from his address :— 

‘* To-day, for the first time, has the 
Protestant Assembly met in Baden. 
This fact may seem strange to many 
who remember that the first preposal 
for a German Protestant Union came 
from Baden in August, 1863; that the 
Union is in Baden especially extensive, 
and that during the first ten years of its 
existence, the business of the Union was 
transacted from Heidelberg. On nearer 
consideration, however, it will be seen 
that for these very reasons the meet- 
ings were more properly held in other 
parts of the country. Now, however, 
that the executive committee has been 
transferred to Berlin, we can consider 
the choice of Heidelberg as a meeting 
place for this year’s convention as a 
recognition of our former efforts, and 
as a kind compliment to the Duchy of 
Baden. 

‘““A glance at the circumstances 
under which the Union sprang into ex- 
istence, will throw light upon the duties 
of the present. Allow me, therefore, 
to call your attention to them. At the 
end of the half-century, Baden had 
thrown off the Roman concordat, as- 
serted the freedom of the Protestant 
societies in the prayer-book contro- 
versy, and, in the year 1861, introduced 
a Church system upon the parish prin- 
ciple. In all these contests against the 
Romish hieraachy, and against a bu- 
reaucratic and anxiously-orthodox con- 
sistory, the Liberals conquered. But 
together with the joy at these victories, 
there was awakened a consciousness 
of the dangers which threatened our 
Church life. At that time the old Con- 
federation still existed. The Roman 
Catholic Church gathered all her forces, 
and, under the leadership of the Jesuits, 
prepared for new attacks upon the 
modern State, the modern civilization, 
and the Protestant Church. A national 
German Protestant Church did not 
exist. The former alliance of the 
“Corpus Evangelicorum” had long 
been broken, and could not be restored. 
The separate Churches were, as against 
the Roman “world church,” weak. 
Of the two German powers, one— 
Austria— was in close alliaace with 
Rome; the other — Prussia — had long 





left, in religious matters, the path 


marked out by Frederick the Great, 
and had entered, since the time of Fred- 
erick William IV, a half pietistical, half 
orthodox road, in which the Prussian 
Church government looked at every 
free movement with undisguised dis- 
trust and disfavor. Of a synodical 
Church-system,such asexisted in Baden, 
and such as the Liberals sought to in- 
troduce in all the Protestant lands of 
what is to-day Germany, there was in 
Prussia no thought. The most zealous 
and ambitious of the Protestant Church 
rulers in many German countries clasp- 
ed hands in secret fellowship with the 
Roman hierarchy. 

**On the other hand, we were aware 
of a constantly increasing indifference 
towards, and even a decided alienation 
from, the Church on the part of the cul- 
tivated world. On the one side threat- 
ened a hierarchical servitude; on the 
other, the dissolution of the Church. 
At this time, and under these circum- 
stances, was the foundation of the Prot- 
estant Union proposed. The corner- 
stone of this foundation, as I understood 
it then, and understand it now, was the 
following : Religion and intellectual 
culture, faith and science (Glaube und 
Wissen), Christianity and freedom of 
thought, Church and State, are not, as 
many falsely imagine, contradictions 
which nullify each other, but seem- 
ingly opposed ideas which mutually 
perfect each other. Just as truly as in 
man, head and heart, reason and feel- 
ing, are united, and must work togeth- 
er, although at times they come into 
opposition, just so are these seemingly 
opposed ideas to be united in the peo- 
ple and in the individual. With this 
ground-thought, the Protestant Union 
pronounced decidedly for the preserva- 
tion and advancement of the Christian 
religion in harmony with free investi- 
gation and ever-advancing intellectual 
culture ; and against,as well, everything 
hierarchical as against the radical de- 
nial of religion. 

** After that (in 1864) the Union had 
succeeded in coming to an understand- 
ing with the Prussian societies, it found 
in almost all Germany friends and 
members. It had also enemies, par- 
ticularly the extremists and one-sided 
men of both parties, and many among 
the indifferent ones who, without wish- 
ing or knowing it, fall into dependence 
upon the extremists. From the Church 
rulers, and, what is harder to explain, 
from the governments, it met with dis- 
favor, often open, sometimes secret as 
well. The politicians in Church and 
in State, and those anxious souls who 
always ask how their expressions of 
opinion will be received in high quar- 
ters, held themselves afar off. He 
who considers the proceedings of the 
Union during its twelve years of life, 
will admit that it has been true to its 
principles, and does not deserve the 
aspersions to which it has been exposed 
in places to which we look up with the 
most honest veneration. 

‘* Since the founding of the Protestant 
Union, much has changed in Germany, 
much has become better. The German 
people have found in the German Em- 
pire something which, in the struggle 
with popery and the Jesuits, can protect 
and does protect the rights of the State 
and the freedom of conscience. The 
Church-system has become, ia many 
parts of Germany, essentially better; 
the rights of the parishes have been, to 
a greater extent, recognized; synods 
have been established, and the Church 
rulers freed from their former narrow- 
heartedness,and filled with a more kind- 
ly spirit; more than all, in Prussia a 
happy change of sentiment has been 
brought about. On account of these 
things, many friends of the Union are 
of the opinion that it should now dis- 
solve as the National Union dissolved 
when the resurrection of the German 
Empire took place. They believe that, 
considering the prejudices which exist 
against it in many places, the ends for 
which it has fought would be better 
served were it in name, at least, to 
cease to exist. 

“We all admit, willingly, that the 
basis of the Prussian Church-ritual (in 
in its wider sense) is in harmony with 
the demands made by the Protestant 
Assembly at Breslau in 1775; also that 
the Prussian Church constitution gives 
to the parishes the means of combating 
any attack in most departments of the 
Church. We know how, too, to prize 
the more reasonable practice of the 
present high consistory. We are also 
agreed that it is not only possible for 
the Liberals in the Prussian Church to 
work with all zeal to build up the 
Church anew on the basis of the recent 
regulations, but that it is their duty so 
tu do. 

‘*We cannot, however, overlook the 
following facts : — 

a. That even to-day in many parts of 
Germany, and even in newly-gained 
Prussian provinces, especially in the 
province of Hanover, the old reaction- 
ary authority still continues. 

b. That the great end of the Protes- 
tant Union, a German National Church, 
has not yet been reached. 

c. That a confederation of all German 
Liberals, friends of religion and of in- 
tellectual culture, is still a necessity, 
and that there are still many problems 
to solve both in the religious life of the 
nation, and in its higher culture. 

‘* And we hope that the prejudices of 
which I have spoken will at last yield 
to the power of truth, and will disap- 
pear all the sooner, the more the whole 
world sees that we do not serve the 
spirit of negation, but work as traly for 
the preservation and increase of the 
great heritage of purified Christianity as 
for the perfection of the national culture. 
In this spirit let us commence and con- 
tinue our labors.” 

The theses of the day before on the 
subject of taxation fur Church support 


were amended by the addition of the 
following : 





“IV. It isin accordance with the char- 
acter of the Church and the duties of its 
members that there should be volunta- 
ry contribution for the general needs of 
the Church. When the tax due from 
each member of the Church is laid, there 
will be opportunity for the exercise of 
Christian charity on the part of the more 
well-to-do members in relieving to the 
extent of their ability those who are in 
a less fortunate position from the bur- 
den of the tax.” 

The next subject discussed was Relig- 
ious Instruction in the School and at 
Home. The chief speaker was High- 
school-director, Counselor-of-the-board- 
of-public-instruction Wendt (of Carls- 
ruhe) who spoke as follows: ‘* Religion 
is an independent domain. Itisneither 
philosophy nor art. So important a 
branch of education cannot be left out 
of the school. Interest in religion has 
not become less. The power of the re- 
ligious question in common lif» is unde- 
niable. It is of national importance that 
our religious development be a healthy 
one. So much the more is it to be re- 
gretted that, asa whole, our religious 
instruction does not fulfill its work. Its 
opposition to the laws of nature and to 
the spirit of our literature causes much 
damage, even to a giving up of all re- 
ligion. 

‘* Shall, then, religious instruction be 
put away from the school? Many, look- 
ing at the question from the stand-point 
of the State and of culture, say ‘yes.’ 
The education of the moral faculties is, 
however, one of the holiest duties of the 
State, and cannot be omitted. Never- 
theless, there is danger in leaving such 
instruction entirely in the hands of the 
clergy as that body exists to-day. There- 
fore we demand obligatory religious 
instruction, but under the control of the 
State. This instruction must be given 
in the right spirit, otherwise a father 
who desired his son to study theology 
might be obliged to have him excused 
from ‘religious instruction’ in order 
not to disgust him with his proposed 
life-work. 

‘* The regular school-teachers are the 
best to have charge of such instruction 
in order that it may be as fur as possible 
brought into connection with the gener- 
al instruction of the school. Religious 
instruction without the recognition of 
some creed is impossible; it is the pre- 
rogative of Protestantism to be able to 
appreciate the most widely differing 
stand-points. Therefore is free Protes- 
tant instruction the best-fitted to be of 
use to those who are of other ways of 
thinking. 

** As regards religious instruction in 
educational institutions of an advanced 
grade, the historical side to the exclu- 
sion of dogmatism is the most important 
and fruitful. In the lower classes, Bi- 
ble history, the Proverbs, and, to some 
extent, Bible poetry. The higher 
classes should be made acquainted with 
the results of science, and no sure re- 
sult of science can be safely omitted. 
The inculcation of a belief in miracles 
must not be considered as the end to be 
reached. The historical development 
of the New Testament must be plainly 
shown. The scholar himself will then 
see that if the authors of the Gospels 
contradict each other, the Gospel does 
not contradict itself. Dogmatics is not 
fitted to be a subject of school instrac- 
tion, for it leads to dogmatism which 
we must, above all things, avoid. If 
treated at all, dogmas must _ be histori- 
cally treated. Through such a course 
of instruction an insight into the char- 
acter of religion will be gained; an ad- 
miration for great men and great his- 
torical ideas will be awakened ; dogmas 
will fall; miracles will cease to be mir- 
acles, but a belief in the kingdom of the 
Spirit will grow. We follow the voice 
of the truth, and the truth will make us 
free.” T. B. Linpsay. 

[To be continued.] 





Editorial Items. 


It is now the most favorable time to se- 
cure new subscribers for ZION’S HERALD. 
We hope its interests will not suffer by the 
neglect of any of our ministers. They need 
feel no hesitancy in recommending it as a 
paper suited to the wants of every family. 
Comparing our paper with even the largest 
of Church officials, it is ascertained that the 
amount of reading matter published each 
week is equal to them, and more than in 
any other paper in our Church with one or 
two exceptions; while the quality of the 
paper used is far superior to any other 
Church journal; and typographically con- 
sidered, we have no hesitation in saying it is 
the handsomest newspaper printed in the 
Methodist Church. 





How different the action of our moral sen- 
sibilities under different circumstances. 
One of our most amiable and able Southern 
ministers at this moment is powerfully ex- 
ercised at the commutation by Gov. Rice, 
of the punishment of the unnatural Pome- 
roy boy, by the advice of experts in morbid 
psychology, to imprisonment for life, while 
we feel no startling shock from the occur- 
rence, as if the pillars of justice and the 
foundation of the State were jarred by it. 
But we, on our part, while Southern writers 
are marvelously calm, feel it to be quite 
impossible to stifle our indignation at the 
constantly reported murders of free citizens, 
in their States, while no murderer is even 
sent to prison, much less sentenced to the 
gallows or imprisonment for life. It is 
sometimes easier to see distant crimes (han 
those occurring close under our eyes. 


One of our leading Presiding Elders in 4 
Southern State, who has been there ever 
since the war, earnestly engaged in the work 
of the ministry, writes: “I have never wil- 
nessed more hostile feeling at the South, than 
now. I have been spoken of as one among 
three to be put out of the way; so J am told! 
If they can get a pretext, they pitch in and 
shoot our poor colored people, hoping there- 
by to intimidate them so as to keep them 
from the polls and to carry the next election. 
If the Democrats carry this State or the 
national election, it wil) be bad for us in the 








South. May God help us!” 
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Dr. Field of the Evangelist has a very 
interesting account of his call upon Brigham 
Young in his last paper. He received a 
rather pleasant impression of the physique 
of the old maa, as showing marked inteili- 
gence and weight of intellect. On the whole, 
he thinks him to be as sincere and well-per- 
guaded in the divine authority of his im- 
moral and repulsive system of faith and 
Church government, as ‘s the Pope of Rome 
himself, which does not harmonize very well 
with his previously expressed opinion of 
his naturally good sense. Dr. Field learned, 
however, by the testimony of Brigham 
Young’s own lips, that in his early labors 
as @ Mormon missionary he has shown his 
faith by his works, starting upon a mis- 
sionary tour, including Europe in his jour- 
ney, With only thirteen dollars in his pocket, 
depending upon the providence of God for 
his support, and never fuiling ofa supply. 
The amenities, however, of a formal visit, 
and the personal recitals of the plaintive 
tale of the early sufferings of the Mormons, 
cannot blind us to the horrors of Mormon 
massacres of emigrants, or to the wretched- 
ness and corruption of the practice of po- 
lygamy. a 


Will one of our ecclesiastical lawyers an- 
swer, in a few, distinct words, this discipli- 
nary conundrum propounded by one of our 
inquiring subscribers: What are the con- 
ditions of membership in the M. E. Church ? 
Are theythose expressed in the General Rules 
in which is one on'y —a “‘ desire to flee from 
the wrath to come?” Or are they set forth in 
the “baptismal covenant” to which candidates 
are required tosubscribe on reception into full 
membership ? Or does the General Rule re- 
quirement apply only to those joining class, 
and the other to full fellowship? Or have 
we two distinct conditions of membership, 
either of which is optional with the parties, 
and can one be received into full membership 
if he refuses to subscribe to the doctrines as 
set forth in the covenant ? 





We see by the public prints that Rev. E. 
Hi. Myers, of Savannah, who hastened bis 
return from the meetings of the fraternal 
commission, of which he was a member, on 
account of the fever, has fallen a victim to 
its dreadful ravages. Our last Southern ex- 
changes speak of him and Rey. Mr. Wynn 
as devoting themselves to the care and con- 
sOlation of the sick. His death atthe post 
of greatest danger, will awaken deep sympa- 
thy at the North as well as at the South, 
where he was much respected as an able and 
faithful minister. The fearful plague seems 
to continue its ravages wiih unubated fury, 
and to spread quite widely in its fatal course. 
We are glad to note the general sympathy 
and charity awakened throughout the land 
by this great calamity, 





Se 





The report of the Sunday-school Parlia- 
ment recently held at Thousand Islands 
Park is in press, and will soon be issued in 
the form of outline lectures fur teachers’ 
meetings and normal classes, forming 4 
comprehensive and concise course of study 
on the Bible and ‘he Sunday-school, which 
is the title of the book, one half of which is 
devoted to methods of Bible study, and the 
other half to Sunday-school work. Among 
the lectures included in this volume of 200 
pages, are those of Rev. C. H. Payne, D. D., 
Rev. H. W. Warren, D. D., M.C. Hazard, 
Rev. J. L. Huribut, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Lyman Abbott, Richard Newton, and a 
score of others of similar prominence. Cop- 
ies will be sent by mail for 35 cents each to 
all who send names and money te Rev. B. 
P. Raymond, New Bedford, Muss. 





Wide Awake for October is full of good 
things, both for young and old, among which 
is ““Two Burial Piaces of Florence,” by 
Louise Chandler Muulton, in which we get 
a glimpse of the graves of [Theodore Parker, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Walter Savage 
Landor, and many others dear to all Eaglish- 
speaking people. No. V. of the “ Behaving 
Papers” tells the children ‘* How to Give a 
Party.” “ How One Woman Camped Out” 
gives Lady Baker’s share in Sir Samuel 
Baker’s expedition into Central Africa to 
suppress the siave-trade. The article, ‘* A 
Doli’s Fair,” proposes to children to send 
dolls to Wide Awake, neatly dressed, to be 
given to the sick children in the hospitals 
next Christmas. 





The mild and mannerly Dr. Fuller, of the 
Atlanta Methodist Advocate, who has 
been so generous(?) in his bearing toward 
the Church, South, during his editorship, and 
so ready to place the most charitable con- 
struction upon the course of its ministers 
and membership, quotes a short character- 
istic editorial of ZION’S HERALD, inculcating 
Christian charity, as an exhibition of.a 
“lucid interval” on the part of ZION’s HER- 
ALD. It is delightful to see even the quo- 
tation of “ lucid” sentences in the columns of 
our sharp-set confrere upon any question 
involving the relation of the Churches to- 
wards each other. We advise him to read 
carefully, and quote often, such Christian 
sentiments as abound in our columns. 





A pleasant social incident occurred on 
last Tuesday evening in Newton. At the 
house of Mayor Speare, Rev. W. E. Hunting- 
ton, the highly esteemed pastor of the M. E. 
Church on Centre Street, was married to Miss 
Emma C., eldest daughter of the Mayor, by 
Rey. B. K. Peirce, assisted by Bishop Fal- 
lows of the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
and brother-in-law of the bridegroom. Two 
large and cultivated family circles, and hosts 
of friends, expressed in significant symbols 
and kindly words their warm affection for, 
and hearty benedietions upon, the young 
couple, 





Rev. Dr. J. W. Olmstead, we are glad to 
learn, has returned from an extended vaca- 
tion greatly improved in health, and has re- 
sumed once more his position upon the 
Watchman. He is now the veteran relig- 
ious editor of the city, and no name connect- 
ed with the religious press is more familiarly 
known or more respected in the country 
than his. 





~~ - 

Rey. William Goss, Presiding Elder of 
Poughkeepsie District, an excelient man, and 
avery earnest and successful minister ,died of 
malarial fever on Tuesday morning at his 
home, in the city of Poughkeepsie. It will 
be a sad loss to an affectionate family circle, 
and to the Church of which he has been for 
years a faithful and useful minister. 





The matriculation exercises of the school 
of Theology of Boston University will occur 
on Wednesday next, at 10 A. M., in Wes- 
leyan Hall. The address to the students 
Will be given by Rev. R. R. Meredith, pas- 
tor of the First M. E. Church, Boston. All 
Who are interested are invited to attend. 





Rey. J. 8. Ostrander, formerly of our 
Sunday-school Union, and now a Sunday- 
school lecturer and Bible illustrator, called 
at our office last week, on his return from 
attending the Sunday-school Convention 
for Essex County, held in Haverhill. He basa 
fine collection of costumes, models, dia- 
grams and maps, and can give our Sunday- 
schools a rich and instructive entertainment 


The Central Advocate announces the death 
of Rev. Mr. Wynn, whose visit to Boston, and 
amiable and Christian manovers, will be well 
remembered. As his death was not an- 
nounced in the last Southern Advocate, we 
hope it is a mistake. 





At the late session of the Michigan Confer- 
ence, Bishop Haven transferred Rev. Dr. J. 
H. McCarty to the pastorate of the Ames M. 
E. Church, New Orleans — an appointment 
that promises well for this important South- 
era charge. 





Brother J. N. Mars is making a short 
visit in this city. His health is about as it 
has been during late years. He is not able 
to preach, but can attend and take part is 
social meetings. y 


+ 





The October number of Frank Moore’s 
Record of the Year, published by G. W. 
Carleton & Co., N. Y.,amply sustains its 
reputation as a complete and elegant sum- 
mary of important events. 


— 





A polite note intimates that a grateful 
addition to the family circle of Prof. Lane, 
of New York, is to occur October 18th. His 
son, Charles H., is then to be married to 
Miss Nellie Campbell, of Watertown, N. Y., 
in the First Presbyterian Church. We con- 
gratulate the parents and their happy chi’, 
dren. 





> 

The entertaining course of lectures ar- 
ranged for Wednesday evenings at the 
Church Street church is promising finely. 
The tickets are selling rapidly, and the suc- 
cess of the enterprise is already insured. 
The course opens Oct. 11. 

salen’ 

The terrible scourge of yellow fever is in 
the city, and we have been obliged to flee— 
the only safety in the presence of this fever. 
We hope it will be slight, but ten cases 
were reported in the papers the day we left. 
The people suid there must be fifteen or 
twenty if the papers confess ten. The fever 
passes all description in Savannah. All 
classes and ranks are subjects of its sway. 
I am pleasantly situated in a pine grove; 
in fact, the whole village is in this grove. 
The atmosphere is deligh:ful. All are well. 
Summerville, 8. C. T. J. ABBOTT. 


The 16th anniversary of the Dorchester 
Street M. E. Society will be observed witb 
appropriate exercises on Sunday, October 
8th, day and evening. All former pastors 
and members are most cordially invited to 
be present, J. F. DURGIN, Secretary. 











Editorial Correspondence. 


The historic name of Saratoga is not void 
of interest to the tourist, and to every intel- 
ligent American citizen. Early in the history 
of our country’s struggles, it became linked 
with Lexington, Bunker Hill, Trenton, Mon- 
mouth and Yorktown. It is one of the few 
places that have become famous, not only fur 
the battles fought upon its soil, but from the 
importance of its position in deciding the 
destinies of the country. An able writer 
has defined decisive battles as “those few 
battles, of which a contrary event would 
have essentially varied the drama of the 
world in all its subsequent scenes.” An 
English historian has selected fitteen battles 
beginning with Marathon, which took place 
2,366 years ago, and ending with Waterloo 
in 1815, as the only ones coming within this 
definition. Among the fifteen he names 
Saratoga, where, after several days of severe 
fighting, Burgoyne’s army, October 17, 1777, 
marched out to Fort Hardy, and laid down 
their arms as prisoners of war to the victo- 
rious Gen. Gates. 
That part of the State known as northern 
New York, still includes a vast wilderness, 
surrounded by a girdle of settiements. This 
wilderness region is a system of rugged 
highlands that rise into lofty mountain-peaks 
in the interior, and gradually slope off on 
every side into deep depressions, in which 
run great water-courses. On the north 
flows the St. Lawrence; to the east of it are 
the valleys of Lake Champlain and the upper 
Hudson; to the south the Mohawk and 
Oneida Lakes; on the west is Lake Ontario, 
from which flows the St. Lawrence, com- 
pleting the chain of almost a thousand miles 
of living waters that surround northern 
New York. In these valleys in which the 
water-courses run, have always been the 
great routes of travel. They were the nat- 
ural thoroughfares for the Indian trails; and 
four nearly two centuries formed the war- 
path of contending armies. For nearly one 
hundred and seventy years before the close 
of the revolutionary war, there was hardly a 
month of entire rest, undisturbed by the fear 
of the savage invader, on this battle-ground 
of Saratoga. It would be reciting a long and 
bloody chapter in colonial history to even 
mention the numerous massacres and battles 
fought by the early settlers with the red 
men, in that region. As Saratoga stood in 
the route of hostile armies in the olden time, 
so it now stands in the pathway of a higher 
and a better civilization, affording a delight- 
ful home for culture and refinement, for 
visitors from all parts of the world. 
The fame of Saratoga Springs has become 
almost world-wide, and to this attractive 
village flock multitudes seeking health and 
pleasure. The name that was once applied 
to the old Indian bunting-ground, Se-rach-ta- 
gue, signified, in the Indian tongue, the 
‘hillside country of the great river; ” but 
more recently the name has become so inti- 
mately associated with the Springs, that 
when the name is mentioned, the famous 
mineral waters are at once suggested to the 
mind. The healing properties of the waters 
were early recognized by the aborigines. 
The Mohawks, Oneidas, Cayugas and Onon- 
dagas built their bunting camps around 
these springs every summer, and they were 
as famous among the Indians there as mod- 
ern Saratoga is to-day with the white man, 
Some of the descendants of these once pow. 
erful tribes make an annual pilgrimage to 
the Springs to drink the water. 
In 1819, the old town of Saratoga was di- 
vided, and in 1826, just fifty years ago, the 
part set off was incorporated as a separate 
town, under the name of Saratoga Springs. 
Dirk Schouten was the first white settler. 
{n 1771 he built his cabin among the Indian 
wigwams near High Rock Spring. Other 
white men followed with varying success in 
establishing a home for a few years, when 
the village seemed to have gained a solid 
foundation on which to build. The rude 
huts have long since given place to fine resi. 
dences, commodious public buildings, and 
magnificent hotels, which glitter in summer 
with more than Oriental splendor. ‘“ Surely 
has some enchanter touched with magic wand 
those old rude hotels of a century ago, and 
transformed them into palaces like those 
celebrated in Eastern story,” and for seventy- 
five years they have attracted the attention of 
the civilized world. Men and women who 
have distinguished themselves in the various 
professions, literature,science and the arts, 
make their annual pilgrimage to these health- 
giving waters. Their medicinal qualities are 
beyond question; they are “‘ cunningly com- 
pounded in nature’s jaboratory,” but should 
not be drank indiscriminately. 

To accommodate those who need medical 
advice, as well as those who are seeking 





tor one, or a series of nights. 


health and pleasure, the Drs. Strong have 


opened a Remedial Institute which, in all 
appointments and conveniences, compares 
favorably with a first-class hotel. The Insti- 
tute is very pleasantly located, and its guests 
are persons of culture and refinement. In 
many particulars the social attractions of the 
house are superior to hotels. A recent num- 
ber of Hall’s Journal of Health contains an 
article oa Saratoga Springs, in which is paid 
a deserved compliment to the thoroughly 
educated physicians that are at the head of 
the Remedial Institute. It says, the Drs. 
Strong, fatuer and son, can tell you what 
water you may drink, and how much; and 
we commend our readers to their intelligent 
consideration, They have had along expe- 
rience with the waters, as well as in the 
treatment of diseases by all known medical 
and surgical appliances, and are constantly 
receiving patients from all parts of the coun- 
try. They are the proprietors of a deligh'ful 
home, and entertain some thousands every 
year. Their table is abundantly supplied 
with all the good things in the market, anda 
true home-feelisg is always acknowledged 
among the guests. We say, then, to our 
readers who visit Saratoga, that they will do 
wisely to consult Drs. Streng before drink- 
ing the waters; and they will thank us for 
recommending the widely-known Institute 
of these gentlemen as their abiding place at 
any season of the year, whether seeking 
medica] skill or a home for recuperation and 
pleasure, A. 8. WEED. 





Notes from the Churches. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Advertiser says: ‘The experiment 
of a ‘home camp-meeting,’ which has been 
tried at the Hanover Street Methodist Church 
during the past week, has proved more suc- 
cessful than even its most confident friends 
anticipated. There have been crowds at 
nearly all the meetings, and much interest 
has been manifested. The success of the past 
week has decided the promoters of the 
scheme to continue the meeting during the 
coming week. Meetings will be held every 
evening, but the afternoon services will not 
be continued. Miss Anna Shaw of Michigan, 
and Rey. A. B. Kendig of Charlestown, 


church was filled to overflowing.” 





Fifieen persons were received on profes- 
sion of faith into the Saratoga St. Church, 
East Boston, last Sunday afternoon, by the 
pastor, Rev. A. McKeown. 





day-school at the First Church in the morn- 
ing, preached in that church in the afternoon, 
went to the Insane Asylum and preached at 


social meeting at Grace Church in the even- 


day without avy great fatigue. 

Rev. Brother Morrison, our Presiding El- 
der, tarried in Philadelphia after his Centen- 
nial sight-seeing, and put himself in the care 
of a skillful oculist for the correction of a de- 
fective vision. Weare heartily rejoiced to 
learn that the operations have been very suc- 
cessful, and he expects to be in his usual 
round of dutiesin a few days. We doubt not 
the ministers and Churches on the district, 
as well as his numerous friends outside, wiil 
devoutly thank God for the great and almosi 
unexpected blessing which has been vouch- 
safed him. If we knew the name of the ocu- 
list, we would give it. Brother Morrison is 
about to remove from us a few miles north, 
to South Braintree, so as to be near Boston 
for the accommodation of his son, who en- 
tered the college of Liberal Arts, Boston 
University, last month. During Brother 
Morrison’s necessary absence, the brethren 
at whose charges he has had appointments, 
have kindly excused him from attendance, 
and have forwarded him letters bearing af- 
fectionate sympathy. 

Two of our city pastors— Rev. H. M’ 
Dexter, jr., of the Union Congregational 
church, and Rev. Eli Fay, of the Unitarian 
church — are absent in Europe. 

Tokens of good are occasionally granted 
us in our Churches, and we are thankful for 
these beginnings of what, we trust, may be a 
wide and thorough work. 

Rev. Geo. M. Hamlen, some years in 
charge of our city mission, has resigned. His 
place is to be taken by Rev. S. H. Emery, 
late pastor of the Congregational church. 
North Middleborough. WwW. 





Hudson. — On Monday evening, Sept. 25, 
Rev. A. W. Mills and wife were surprised 
by a company of one hundred and twenty- 
five parishioners, who came to give their 
pastor and wife a happy greeting, on the 
tenth anniversary of their wedded life. Prof. 
Beede,of the High School, made a fine speech, 
and enforced the same by filling both hands 
of the pastor with silver coin, At a later 
hour, the tables were spread, and all present 
were greatly refreshed. Mr. Mills enjoys 
life in Hudson, and is evidently highly ap- 
preciated by this flourishing society. 





To the Readers of the Herald. —The 
trustees of the M. E. Church, East Mans. 
field, make the following appeal: ‘* Our lit- 
tle branch of Zion, the M. E. Church at East 
Mansfield, has been wonderfully quickened 
the past year by the untiring labors of its 
present pastor, Rev. Edward Williams. Sev- 
eral much-needed improvements have been 
made to the church, by way of painting, 
heating, lighting and repairs. We now need, 
very much, new pulpit furniture, but are 
unable to purchase it as a people; and if any 
who can, and may wish to aid us to accom- 
plish this end, will forward any amount they 
may choose, from 10 cts. upwards, to the ad- 
dress of C. T. Cole,Mans field,Mass., it will be 
gratefully received,and devoted to the above- 
named purpose. 

MAINE. 
Bridgeton. — God is with us. We have 
not seating capacity sufficient to accommo- 
date the crowd that flock to our social meet- 
ings, and souls are being gloriously saved. 
Some of the most influential young men of 
the town have recently started to serve 
Christ. Sunday, Sept. 24th, will long be 
remembered by our people. The church 
was so crowded, it was impossible to find 
seats for all. At the close of the sermon 
the ordinance of baptism was administered 
to five persons by sprinkling, and to one by 
immersion. We also received into Church 
fellowship eight persons— three by letter, 
and five by profession of faith. One of the 
latter was an old gentleman of 85 years. 
We trust we are on the eve of a great relig- 
ious awakening. ‘*‘ Even so, come, Lord 
Jesus!” C. W. BRADLEE. 








Items.— The reform club at North 
Monmouth is doing a noble work. The 
most of the members stand true to the 
pledge, and there are frequent additions to 
the society fromthe ranks of the intempe- 
rate. 

The Norway Liberal Institute is now in 
session with 140 scholars. 

James W. Bradbury, jr., of Augusta, 
United States Commissioner, died Septem- 
ber 2ist. Mr. B. was a highly respected 
citizen , and a lawyer of prominence in the 





Rev. S. D. Richardson, pastor of the Bap- 


with typboid fever. 


The Sophomore class of Colby University 
have passed resolutions discountenancing 
hazing. 


Mr. Warren Johnson, of Augusta, has 
been elected superintendent of schools in 
Newton, Mass. Mr. Juhnson has been for 
several years atthe head of the educational 
department of the State of Maine, where he 
Jhas made a fine record for himself as an 
educator, 

A few spirited persons of the Thorne dis- 
trict, Lewiston, with some aid from friends 
inthe city, have fitted up the chapel at 
Thorne’s Corner fora place of worship where 
meetings will be held each Sabbath. 

Trinity Church, Lewiston, is being re- 
paired. The new Hammond Street chapel 
will be a neat and commodious edifice when 
finished. 


Rev. W. T. Whitmarsh has resigned the 
pastorate of the Baptist Church in East 
Winthrop. Mr. W. goes to Ohio. 

A very successful temperance camp-meet- 

ing was held by the reform club of North 
Anson on the camp-ground of the M. E. 
Church, near North Anson, Saturday and 
Sunday, September 16 and17. The annual 
camp-meeting held there this year was one 
of much interest and spiritua! profit. 
Rev. Miss Haynes, pastor of the Univer- 
salist Church in Hallowell, has resigned her 
charge to accept a pastorate in Massachu- 
setts. 


Bishop Healy consecrated the Catholic 
Church in Farmington, September 24th, and 
confirmed seventy-five persons. 

The Baptist Churches of Maine have 
raised $277.55 to aid young men at Colby 
University who are preparing for the minis- 
try for the present quarter. Twelve young 
men at the college and elsewhere are being 
thus aided. 

The Baptist and Methodist vestries in 
Brunswick have been broken into recently, 
and the Sunday-school contribution boxes 
robbed. ‘The Baptist vestry has been three 
times broken into, andthe Methodist once. 
One party has been sentenced to sixty days 


preached last Sunday. In the evening an | jn jail on confession of breaking and enter- | has been extensively repaired, was dedicated 
old-fashioned love-feast was held, and the ing the Baptist vestry, and robbing the Sept. 8th. 


boxes. Cc. 


+ 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
North Conway.— At North Conway a 
very active temperance movement is on foot, 
owing in part to the virtual slaughtering of 





Taunton. — Rev. Dr. Coggeshall was in | one Geo. Lovejoy, who was plied with rum | rjiowing. These beautiful grounds, on the 
this city, Sept. 24. He addressed the Sun- / during the day at the liquor shops, and in| 1516 of Lake Winnipesaukee, are destined 


his inability to reach home at night, perished 
in the river; but more especially is the 
movement owing to an earnestness in hold- 


4P.M., and was present and spoke at the ing meetings and circulating the teetotal this place. The charming scenery, the fu- 


pledge. Already 175 signatures have been 


ing. He seemed to endure the work of the | Secured. A reform club is organizing. At) urpassed, During the weeks previous to 


Upper Bartlett a reform club has just been 
organized, with fifty members. 

O. M. COUSENS, 
Pastor M. E. Church, North Conway. 





Gleanings.—Rev. James Noyes, of Ports- 
mouth, whose marriage the HERALD chron- 
icled a short time ago, was accorded, with 
his bride, a very pleasant reception at the 
Portsmouth parsonage on the evening of 
Sept. 27th. The arrangements were under 
the direction of the Young Men’s Union 
connected witb the Church. An original 
greeting song was sung, which was followed 
by the presentation of various choice gifts. 
An elegant supper was prepared, and a 
good social time enjoyed. The whole affair 
was admirably carried out, and speaks of 
the warm regard entertained by the Ports- 
mouth M. E. Church for their pastor. 


An auxiliary of the Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Society for the M. E. Church 
was lately organized at Main Street, Nash- 
ua, with Mrs. Horace W. Gilman as presi- 
dent. 

The 76th annual convention of the Episco- 
pal diocese of this State was held in Exeter, 
Sept. 27, Bishop Niles presiding. Horace A. 
Brown, of Concord, was unanimously re- 
elected secretary. The treasurer reported 
about $1,700 as having passed through his 
hands. The Bishop’s report showed 159 
persons confirmed and four churches con- 
secrated during the year. 

The Olive Street Congregational Church, 
of Nashua, have called Rev. J. K. Aldrich, 
of Rye, to serve them as pastor one year. 
Salary $2,000. 

Rev. W. G. Todd, Unitarian, of Concord, 
is to retire from the ministry, and devote 
himself to literary work. 

Rev. L. F. Fortney was recently ordained 
as pastor of the Universalist Church of En- 
field. 

Rev. John Malvern, formerly of Dover, 
is to be pastor of the Freewill Baptist 
Church of Newmarket. 

The new Episcopal Church at Hanover 
was lately consecrated by Bishop Niles, as- 
sisted by numerous clergymen. H. 





VERMONT. 


Bellows Falls. — There is spirit and work 
with our Church at Bellows Falls. The 
pastor is preaching a series of sermons on 
the Ten Commandments. The congregation 
is good; the Sabbath-school has recently 
taken a new start, and is doing finely. Sun- 
day, Sept. 24, wasa precious occasion. The 
sermon was on the Second Commandment, 
with a lecture in the evening on the recent 
Convention of the two great M. E. Churches 
of America, at Cape May. Four persons 
were baptized, four were received by letter, 
and two were received on probation. 


> 





GENERAL METHODIST ITEMS. 


Rev. Dr. James Porter is assisting in re- 
vival services in the M. E. Church at Sum- 
mit, N. J. The edifice has been recently 
improved and beautified. 

Rev. C. E. Felton (Rock River Conf.) re- 
turned from a thirteen months’ tour of Eu- 
rope and the East, on the 12th ult. 

Ninety persons were received in full 
into the Central Church, Newark, N. J., on 
a recent Sabbath. 


Dr. D. H. Snowden, pastor of the M. E. 
Church, Humboldt, Kan., will deliver liter- 
ary and scientific lectures before the Baker 
University, Kan. 

Drew Theological Seminary opened on 
the 28th ult., with addresses by Drs. J. A. 
M. Chapman, A.S. Hunt,G. H. Whitney, 
and others. 

Forty-one additions to.the Church mem- 
bership at Le Roy, N. Y., Aug. 20, R. F, 
Ray, pastor. 

Rev. A. Harmount, the retiring Presiding 
Elder of the Lima district, of the Centra] 
Ohio Conference, received a gift of a beau- 
tiful gold wateh from the ministers of his 
district. 


The Norway Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was held in the city of 
Christiana, Aug. 17-21. Bishop Andrews 
presided. Nine preachers were received on 
trial. The Conference session lasted four days, 
and at its close the Bishop, instead of hast- 
ening his departure, visited a number of the 
prominent pastoral appointments, preaching 
in each one of them, to the edification of the 





State. 


tist Church in Hebron, is now prostrated 


new M. E. Church in Moss, a new and 
promising town. The Conference adopted 
very hearty resolutions of thanks to the 
Bishop for the admirable manner in which 
he supervised the work of the session. 

Bishop Andrews expects to be in Suez on 
the 20th of October, en route for India. 

OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 

Baptist increase in Michigan last year, 
ever 2,500. 

Thirty-three confirmations by Bishop 
Cheney, of the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
in Chicago, recently. That thriving Chureh 
is about establishing a place of worship in 
San Francisco. 


Rey. Dr. G. B. Draper, for twenty-five 
years rector of St. Andrews in New York, 
died of small-pox last week. 

Rev. Dr. C. Keyser (Baptist) of Wakefield 
was “surprised ” by receiving a beautiful 
service of silver from his parishioners on his 
twenty-fifth marital anniversary, on the 
18th. 

Rev. Phillips Brooks (Episcopal), of this 
city, will deliver the Lyman Beecher Course 
of lectures to the Yale theologues this year. 
Rev. 8. Robbins, a venerable Free Bap- 
tist clergyman, and soldier of the war of 
1812, died at Audover, N. H., recently, at 
the age of eighty. 

Rev. Dr. R. B. Welch, of Union College, 
has been elected professor in Auburn (Pres- 
byterian) Theological Seminary. 

Rey. C. H. Malcom (Baptis!), of Newport, 
accepts the secretaryship of the American 
Peace Association. 

Rev. Eli Ray (Baptist) writes from 
southeast Missouri of the wonderful experi- 
ence of the divine Presence among the 
Churches there. 

Rev. Dr. Anderson, formerly of the New- 
ton Theological Seminary, becomes pastor of 
the Second Baptist Church in Chicago. 

Rev. J. Clancy, the oldest member of the 
presbytery of Albany, N.S., died on the 9th 
ult., at the age of eighty-three. 

The Culifurnia branch of the Woman's 
Missionary Society of the Presbyterian 
Church are about to erect a refuge and home 
for Chinese women in San Fraucisco. 
Ruggles Street Baptist Church, which 





Rev. J. L. Withrow was installed pastor 
of the Park Street Church, Sept. 28. 











Weirs Camp-meeting. 


This meeting commenced Monday even- 
ing, Sept. 4, and closed the Friday evening 


to be very popular both as a camp-meet- 
ing and a summer resort. A number of 
families have been spending the summer at 


cilities for fishing, boating, bathing, are un. 


the camp-meeting, prayer and class-meet- 
ings have been held; and another year 
preaching will doubtless be sustained on the 
Sabbath. 

The opening exercises of the meeting 
were conducted by the Presiding Elder, 
James Pike, followed by a sermon by 
Brother Barry of Groveton, N. H. Tues- 
day morning opened clear, and at 10 o’clock 
the people gathered at the stand, and were 
addressed by Rev. A. A. Caswell, of Boston 
University, upon “the establis:ment of 
God’s truth in the world, and its adaptabil- 
ity to man.” At 1 o’clock a meeting for 
young men was held in the Dover gospel 
and temperance tent. At two o’clock, in 
the same tent, Rev. B. W. Chase preached 
from the text ‘Whosoever will.” This 
was an earnest sermon. At the close of the 
discourse, Rev. J. W. Adams made a telling 
appeal to the unconverted. At 6 o’clock, 
Brother Weeks, of Lawrence, preached 
from the words, “* Almost persuaded.” 
Wednesday morning some two thousand 
people gathered at the stand to listen to 
Rev. L. C. Fields, who preached a power- 
ful sermon from the text, “ How shall we 
escape if we neglect so great salvation ?” 
At two o’clock, P. M., Rev. J. Benson Ham- 
ilton drew a vivid picture of life, using as 
an illustration, “the prodigal son.” Rev. 
L. B. Bates, of Boston, followed with an 
earnest address. At6 o’clock, Rev. D. W. 
Downs closed the public services of the day 
with an earnest, pointed discourse, followed 
by an old-fashioned Methodist prayer- 
meeting; and at the close some fifteen or 
twenty came to the altar seeking salvation. 
Thursday morning the services began at 
8 o’clock by the dedication of the Manches- 
ter Tabernacle chapel. Addresses were 
made by Rev’s Hamilton, Bates, Carter and 
others. At 10 o’clock, Rev. L. B. Bates 
preached rom the text, “* Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners.” He presented 
the subject in such a manner as to draw 
tears from the strongest men in the congre- 
gation. At the close of the sermon, Brother 
Bates conducted the altar service, and some 
twenty-five came forward seeking the Sav- 
iour. At 1o’clock the Laconia chapel was 
dedicated. Addresses were made by the 
pastor, T. Carter, and Rev’s Close and 
Capp, former pastors. Rev. L. B. Bates 
made the dedicatory prayer. At the same 
hour a missionary meeting was held in the 
large tent and addressed by Rev. Wm. Tay- 
lor. At 2o’clock, Brother Taylor preached, 
in his peculiar way, one of the most telling 
sermons of the meeting. After the sermon, 
he conducted the altar service, and many 
came forward, several of whom found 
peace. At 40’clock, the Gilmanton chapel 
was dedicated. At 6 o’clock a camp-meet- 
ing love-feast was held at the stand, con- 
ducted by Rev. L. E. Gordon. This was a 
precious season. At7 o’clock, the audience 
went into the gospel tent, and, after singing 
and prayer, Brother Bates preached a ser- 
mon five minutes in length from the words, 
‘Tt is time to seek the Lord.” After this 
short sermon, an altar service of two hours 
followed, when more than forty persons 
came to the altar begging for mercy. The 
sermon and service will never be forgotten 
by the people present. 

Friday morning opened with a gentle rain. 
At So’clock a prayer-meeting was held in 
the gospel tent. At10 o’clock, Rev. Wm. 
E:kins preached, holding the audience in 
the closest attention for nearly an hour. At 
2 o’clock, it being rainy, the meeting was 
held in the large tent. Rev. C. B. Pitblado 
preached one of the most powerful sermons 
of the meeting. His appeals to young men 
were most telling, and at the altar service 
several came forward and surrendered to 
Christ. The last service was held in the 
evening in the tent. Rev. L. E. Gordon 
preached an appropriate and earnest ser- 
mon, which closed the work of the day and 
of the week. Who can tell what vast re- 
sults may come from this “feast of taberna- 


cles?” Already God is pouring out His 
Spirit on some of the charges. c. 





A call is issued for a conference of Chris- 
tians to consider what action the Church of 
Christ should tuke to prevent war, to meet 
in the hall of the Franklin Institute, on 
Seventh Street, in Philadelphia, on Tuesday, 
October 17, at 10 4. mM. The call is signed by 
prominent ministers and laymen, and the 
purpose is not to organize another Peace So- 
ciety, but toconsider and recommend to the 
Church appropriate «ction on this important 








MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED, 


Large Estates taken charge of, and Rents col- 
tected on reasonabie terms. 

_Propertiesfor sale in Boston, and all suburban 
cities and towns. 


Office, 7 Exchange Place, 


152 BOSTON. 


MONDAY MORNING, 
OCTOBER 2, 


JOHN. PRAY, SOND & 0. 


Will commence the Sale 
of the following 


GREAT BARGAINS 





CARPETS 


AT 


Wholesale or Retail. 
10,000 YARDS 


Five-Frame 


BODY BRUSSELS 
$1.50 


PER YARD. 


— ALSO — 
BODY BRUSSELS AT $1.65. 
6 sé sé $1.75. 
66 és 66 


$2.00. 


In addition to the above, we shall 
offer an immense assortment of all 
the best makes of 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


TAPESTRIES, 
AT $115 PER YARD, 


We shall also sell a very large line 
of the best manufacturers’ 


EXTRA SUPERS, 


at the extraordinary low price of 


95 CENTS PER YARD. 


Also, to close, afew pieces of EX- 
CELLENT ALL WOOL CARPETS at 


75 CENTS PER YARD, 


Aline of All Wool filling, double 
Cotton Chain Carpets at 


60 CENTS PER YARD, 


very excellent goods for wear 


COTTON CHAINS AT 5v CTS. 
r wee 


The above are specially 
great bargains in Car- 
pets, we offer the public 
at the present time, inad- 
dition to our immense 
general stock of goods, 
excelled by none in the 
country, and which we 
are selling at greatly re- 
duced prices as compnr- 
ed with last season. 


JOHN TL PRAY, SONS 80 
Washington St., 


Opposite Adams House, 
240 





A FEW MORE LEFT. 


We have sold most of our SHOP WORN books, 
have some left. They are mostly adapted to Adult 
Readers— but are very good books, We have 
some of the Youth’s Library — only soiled covers 
which we will sell for 15 cts. per yolume, The 
larger books at about half retail price or less. 
Our Assortmentof NEW AND FRESH BOOKS 
for Libraries, at usual prices, is very good. 

Now is the time to replenish, 


FOR SALE BY JAMES P. MAGEE, 


240 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Investigate the merits of The Illus 
; trated Weexty before determining 
¢ upon your work for this fall and win- 


ter. The combinatiun for this season surpasses 
anything heretofure attempted. Terms sent free 
oo application, Address CHAS. ©LUCAS & 
CO., 14 Warren St., N. ¥. 240 














people. Oa the last Sabbath he dedicated a 


suljec:. 


$60 A WEE Male or female. No capita’, 

We «ive Steady work that wii) 

bring you $240 a month at home day or ev’. In- 
ew York, 


vensers Union, 173 Greenwich 8t., 





‘A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 
t2@™ 3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & 1878, 





For Beauty of Polish, Saving of Labor, 


Freeness from Dust, Durability and 
Cheapness, itis truly Unrivalled. 


MORSEBBROS Prop’s Canton, M’ss 
202 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
PIANO FORTES, 


156 Tremont St., | 130 Fifth Avenue 
Boston. NEW YORK. 








HALLETT & CUMSTON 


PIANOS. 


517 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 

Pianos Sold on Easy In- 

stalments. Pianosto Let. 


HAMILL’S 
Giant Organs. 


A New Ulassof Pipe Church Organs 
No.1. Price $550, equal to any $1,000 organ. 
No.2. Price $700, equal to any $1,500 organ 
No. 3. Price $850, equal to any $2,000organ. 
Calland see them. Sendforcircular. Made only by 
s.8S. HAMILL, Church Organ Builder 
228 «6101 Gore St., East Cambridge ,Mass,. 


BEACH & COOK, 


Merchant Tailors. 








442 NEW NO. 
Washington Street. 


NEW FALLGOODS, 


A Splendid Assortment 

OF ALL THE NEWEST STYLES, 

for Suitings, Overcoats and 
Trowsers. 


We would most respectfully invite 
the public to inspect our goods, which 
can be bought at the lowest market 
price, made up in first-class, style. 


CHAMBERS 





We make a specialty of Manufactur« 
ing Police and Fireman’s Uniforms of 
all descriptions and at low prices. 





t@™ Elijah Beach, fermerly of 52 School St., con- 
tinues to make good clothing as usual, and solicits 
his oid customers to call and examine the above 
stock. 236 


HOME SAVING 


BANK, 


Masonic Temple, Tremont Street, 


CORNER of BOYLSTON. 


DEPOSITS go on Interest the drst day of n 
month. 

DIVIDENDS paid in April and October, on 
money that bas remained in the bank one month or 
more, 

Bank Hours — From 9. A. M.to 3 P. M. On 
SALURDAYS till 8 o’clock in the evening. 

192 


Original, Reliable, afd, 
INSIDE LINE. 


TO BANGOR, MT. DESERT, ELLS- 
WORTH, DEER ISLAND, WIN- 
TER HARBOR AND MACHI- 
AS, RAILROAD AND 
STEAMBOAT. 


Steamer CITY of RICHMOND, Capt. Kliby, 
willleave Portland every Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday evening, at 10 o’clock, for Bangor and in- 
termediate landings. The CITY of RICH-«~ 
MOND connecis at Rockland, Tuesday and Thurs« 
day mornings with, 
Steamer CHARLES HOUGHTON, for 
North Haven, Deer Isle, Mt. Desert and Winter 
Harbor, and Saturday morning for Deer Isle and 
Eljlswerth. 
Steamer LEWISTON, Capt. Deering, will 
leave Portland Tuesday and Friday evenings, at 
10 o’clock, for Bar Harbor, Mt. Desert, Machias- 
port and intermediate landings. 
Tickets for sale at offices of Eastern and Boston 
and Maine Railroads, and on board Sanford Line 
of Steamers (which connect every trip at Rock- 
land). State rooms and tickets for sale at 214 
Washington Street. 
J. W. RICHARDSON, Agent, 
CYRUS STURDIVANT, Gen’l Agt, 
Portland, Me, 


THE WEED SEWING MACHINE CO. 


OUT-RIVAL all 
other companies in the 
production of 


2 SEWING MACHINES, 
m 








280 










THEIR 

Rae /mproved Centennial, 

m= amily Favorite, 
for household uses 
is unequaled. 
They run easys 
rapid and quietlye 
Will sew cotton, 
ual facility. Are 


linen O¢ »:.. with e« 
take care of. 


very easy to learn an 


It does not cost more than ten per cent. as much 
to keep them in repair for ten yeaas, as jor any 
other machine in the market. 

Liberal i:ducements to working agents. 


WHED SEWING MACHINE CO., 


18 Avon Street. Boston. 
£ JAS. H. FOWLER, Manager. 
236 


Gas Fixtures! 


N. W. TURNER & CO. 


Nos, 27 and 29 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 


CEpposite Wes'eyan Hall.> 
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THE SUNDAY scHOOL. 
Fourth Quarter. 
Sunday, October 15. 
Lesson III. Acts vii, 51-60. 





BY REV. W. E. HUNTINGTON. 





STEPHEN'S MARTYRDOM. 


After the crucifixion of Christ, for a 
brief period, there was a Jull in the 
storm of Jewish hatred, which had in 
some measure spent itself about the 
mount of the Cross. But we have al- 
ready seen, in tracing the career of the 
apostles after Pentecost, that the threat- 
ening of Savhedrists foretokened such 
perils to the Church, as Christ Himself 
had met; and persecution was to be a 
constant factor in the problem of apos- 
tolic work. Those first Christian 
preachers were nerved for brave ser- 
vice. It was not their highest and 
sternest task to debate with Gentile 
philosopher or Jewish skeptic, upon the 
truth of the new faith. Their only 
hope of success was to tell the facts 
that Christ had revealed in His person, 
words and works, and be ready to die, 
if necessary, to attest the truth of what 
they preached. Their Master had died 
for the sake of His mission. And the 
Cross flung its deep shadow forward 
into this first period of the Church, so 
that the believers who lived in those 
times felt its crucial meaning in the 
very name they bore as disciples of a 
crucified Lord. Stephen was the first 
of a long line of martyrs who ** counted 
pot their lives dear,” when the truth 
demanded the testimony of martyrdom. 
‘* Without the shedding of blood ” there 
was neither remission of sins by our 
Redeemer, nor was there growth in the 
Chureh, which is built upon the fact of 
Calvary. ‘* The seed of the Church” 
now began to germinate, as Christians 
gave up life itself, rather than shut 
their lips or deny their Master. 

Ye stiff-necked and uncircumcised 
in heart and ears. Stephen does not 
hesitate to denounce the whole race of 
prophet-killers, of whom his auditors 
were representatives. They were stub- 
bornly set against the truth. They 
would not turn their eyes to see the 
light of the Sun of Righteousness. They 





professed to believe in the outward 
ceremonial of circumcision, but were 
‘* uncircumcised,” impure, disobedient 
in heart and ears. They would listen 
to what was anti-Christ, but not to His 
Gospel. 

Ye do always resist the Holy Ghost. 
They did not yield to the Spirit who 
had manifested Himself on the day of 
Pentecost as the Head of the new dis- 
pensation. The sneer which passed 
around among the scoffers on that day — 
‘*these men are full of new wine” — 
was an index of their cold, hard skep- 
ticism. The Holy Spirit strives with 
even wicked and unbelieving hearts. 

3ut He cannot operate upon the proud, 

self-satisfied, pharisaical soul. In re- 
sisting the messengers of the Spirit — 
apostles, preachers — the Holy Spirit is 
resisted. 

As your fathers did, etc. Ye show 
your training. The bad blood of your 
sinful ancestors runs in your veins, 
They sinned egainst the light of their 
day, you against greater light. Ye are 
not avoiding the crimes that ruined your 
forefathers, but repeating them iu a 
more guilty way. 

Which of the prophets have not your 
fathers persecuted? This isa sweeping 
charge. Persecution did not begin 
with the new era; a line of perse- 
cutors runs back parallel with the line 
of prophets. Their great Messianic 
prophet, Isaiah, was reported to have 
been sawn asunder by Manasseh. 

Betrayers and murderers. Your fa- 
thers killed those who foretold the Just 
One; but ye have slain Him. Stephen 
charges the crime directly upon the 
Sanhedrim ; for it was the same cfficial 
power that bargained with Judas, and 
clamored for the crucifixion of Jesus. 

Received the law by the dispensation of 
angels. Ranks of angels were formed 
at the solemn event of the giving of the 
law upon Mount Sinai— seems to be 
the obvious meaning of this passage. 
The allusion in Ps. Ixviii, 17, justifies 
this rendering. God gave the law, but 
a multitude of witnesses—ranks and or- 
ders of heavenly intelligences, were 
present to see the great transaction. 
Moses alone, from the race of men, met: 
God who was accompanied by His min- 
istering spirits. 

And have not kept tt. Impressively 
as it was given; coming as it did, au- 
thenticated by the unfallen spirits of 
heaven ; yet they had not kept it. They 
had sinned against the law, against God 
who gave it, before men and angels. 
Here Stephen’s address closed abruptly. 
His argument had been cumulative, 
and, like a falling hammer, struck at 
last a ringing blow against their hard 
hearts. 

They were cut to the heart— they 
were sawn through. The truth is 
‘* sharper than any two-edged sword.” 
Stephen’s apology was truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth; it was not strange, 
therefore, that their false hearts writhed 
under his plea. Their consciences re- 
sponded to the words of the preacher 
and condemned them. Guilt, like a 
hot blade, scored their hearts. 

They gnashed on him with thetr teeth. 
The ferocious qualities of these haters 
of truth were roused. They acted like 
wild beasts about to spring upon their 
prey. They had been convicted of their 
guilt, and this very conviction, instead 
of leading to repentance, caused a re- 
bound ; ‘passionate revenge, the alter- 
native of penitence, after a conviction of 
sin, made them wild and cruel. 

He, being full of the Holy Ghost. 
This is an expression full of meaning, 
as it occurs in the New Testament. The 
Holy Ghost prepares the heart that He 


work mechanically, or by rigid and io- 
variable methods. He adapts His power 
to the personal need of the man and the 
requirements of the hour. He inspired 
Stephen to speak until his message 
was delivered, and then gave him grace 
to accept like a saint the reaction which 
came from the infuriated council. 
Looked up steadfasily into heaven — 
for there was his bope and refuge. His 
Lord had ascended into those skies, and 
he looked, at this perilous moment, for 
some vision that would sustain him. 
Looking into the faces of his accusers 
he saw nothing but fury; he therefore 
turned his eyes away from his peril, and 
raised them towards the Source of all 
help. 

Saw the glory of God, and Jesus 
standing, etc. Some visible symbol of 
God’s glory appeared to him, like the 
Sbekinah, or the Juminous cloud upon 
the transfiguration mount. And in this 
effulgence he caught the vision of his 
Master standing at God’s right hand. 
God comforted the proto-martyr by the 
assurance which these visions brought 
him. 

Behold, I see the heavens opened, etc. | 
We cannot analyze these appearances ; 
the fict recorded is something beyond 
rational proof. It is enough for us to 
accept the testimony of Stephen’s own 
words. 

Then they cried out with a loud voice, 
ete. The storm burst upon him. The 
hall of justice, so called, became a cage 
of beasts, and Stephen’s accusers fell 
upon him. They stopped their ears, as 
though he had been guilty of the charge 
of blasphemy, and their ears would be 
profaned to listen longer. 

Cast him out of the city and stoned 
him. There was no legal decision 
against the prisoner. No sentence was 
passed. The tribunal was transformed 
into a mob, and the Jewish penalty for 
blasphemy was executed against him. 
See Lev. xxiv, 14-16. 

The place of stoning was beyond the city 
limits, that by the distance of the place, 
there might be opportunity for any one to 
offer some testimony that would make for the 
prisoner. No one appeared for the defense 
of Stephen. 

Laid down their clothes — threw aside 
their outer garments which would in- 
terfere with casting stones, 

Alt a young man's feet whose name 
was Saul. This is our first introduction 
to the man whose Jife and writings be- 
came of such immense importance to 
the Church. He is bere a willing wit- 
ness to the murder of Stephen, heartily 
sympathizing with the Sanhedrim. 
Little did this young Saul think that the 
same Gospel for which Stephen died, 
would so transform his own life that he 
would at last say, ‘‘I am ready to be 
offered.” 

A Spanish painter, in a picture of Stephen 
conducted to the place of execution, has rep- 
resented Saul as walking by the martyr’s 
side with melancholy calmness. He con- 
sents to his death from a sincere, though 
mistaken, conviction of duty; and the ex- 
pression of his countenance is strongly con- 
trasted with the rage of the baffled Jewish 
doctors and the ferocity of the crowd who 
flock to the scene of bloodshed. Literally 
considered, such a representation is scarcely 
consistent either with Saul’s conduct imme- 
diately afterwards, or with his own expres- 
sions concerning bimself at the later periods 
of his life. But the picture, though histori- 
cally incorrect, is poetically true. The painter 
has worked according to the true idea of his 
art in throwing upon the persecutor’s coun- 
tenance the shadow of his coming repent- 
ance. We cannot dissociate the martyrdom 
of Stephen from the conversion of Paul. 
The spectacle of so much constancy, so much 
faith, so much love, could not be lost. It is 
hardly too much to say with Augustine, 
that * the Church owes Paul to the prayer 
of Stephen” —Si Stephanus non orasset, 
ecclesia Paulum non haberet (Conybeare and 
Howson). 

Calling upon God and saying, Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit. These words 
of the expiring martyr remind us of the 
last utterances of Christ. His poor 
bruised body was at the mercy of his 
murderers, but his spirit he knew was 
sufe in the power of his Saviour. 

He kneeled down. His last moments 
of consciousness were devoted to prayer ; 
and the last sentence of his petition was 
a prayer for his tormentors. 

Lay not this sin to their charge. 
While the murderers of Calvary were 
repeating their crime upon this disci- 
ple, the blessed words of forgiveness 
which the dying Saviour spoke were 
also nearly literally repeated. Cruelty 
was again met by pity. 

He fell asleep. ‘Somewhere about 
the rocky edges of the ravine of Je- 
hoshaphat, where the Mount of Olixes 
looks down uvon Gethsemane and Si- 
loam, or on the open ground to the 
north, which travelers cross when they 
go towards Samaria or Damascus, this 
heavenly-minded martyr was mur- 
dered ;” and so sweet were his resigna- 
tion and faith that the peacefulness of 
his death was like the repose of sleep. 





ZION’S HERALD QUESTIONS. 
From the Notes. 
Berean Lesson Series, Octeber 15. 
1Give some characteristics of Stephen. 
2 Did his address before the Sanhe- 


blasphemy ? and how ? 
3 How did he show his fearlessness 
before his accusers ? 
4 Why should the council become en- 
raged if Stephen spoke only the truth? 
5 What was there in his death that 
brings to mind the crucifixion of Christ ? 
6 Explain the proverb that ‘the 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
Church.” 





Do not be troubled because you have 
no great virtues. God made a million 
spires of grass where he made one tree, 
The earth is fringed and carpeted, not 
with forests, but grass. Only have 
enough of little virtues and common 
fidelities, and you need not mourn be- 


poem printed in the HERALD, of Sept. 21, en- 
tiled, * Forgive the Dead.”) 


drim exonerate him from the charge of 


The Family. 


FORGIVE THE LIVING. 





BY REY. V. M. SIMONS. 





(These lines were suggested by the beautiful 


Wait not the setting of the seal 
In still and stiffened death 

To show how kindly thou dost feel; 
Feel kind with every breath. 


The Saviour’s loving temper show 
In every word and deed; 

Where’er thou goest here below, 
Where’er there’s woe or need. 


Forgive the living, here and now, 
Nor wait for Death’s embrace ; 

*Tis noble — that the worst allow; 
Then do it, by God’s grace. 


’Tis not enough that o’er the grave 
In death thou dost forgive; 

The Lord of all, who came to save, 
R: quires it while we live. 


Then kiss the lips that blast thy name, 
The hand that strikes thee down; 

With tender grasp uplift the same, 
And curse with blessing crown. 


Bring flowers for friends, both dear and 
dead, 
And flowers for foes as well; 
For cruel hate, breathe love instead, 
And heaven make of hell. 


Before thy foe lies stiff and still 
In ceaseless sleep from strife, 
Forgive, forget, the dreadful ill,— 
’T will sweeten all thy life. 


A rose or lily, mine or thine, 
Will such forgiveness be; 
The scent of which shall spread through 
time, 
And through eternity. 
Clinton, Mass., Sept. 30, 1876. 





A FEW HINTS ABOUT READING. 





BY E.C. 5S. 





In this age of free schools and of 
cheap and abundant literature, almost 
every one reads. No longer does the 
barbarism and superstition of the Dark 
Ages conceal the treasures of learning 
for a privileged few; the lack of suf- 
ficient education no longer holds the 
minds ef the masses in the darkness of 
ignorance. The ardent scholar pores 
over some costly volume, tne dusty 
street-sweeper or ragged news-boy is 
absorbed in the last number of the 
‘*Spread Eagle” — each with sensa- 
tions of pleasure. 

Between these two extremes there is, 
of course, a large class of readers of 
differing tastes and habits. The uni- 
versality of reading being allowed, the 
questions thrust themselves upon our 
consideration, what kind of literature 
is selected by the larger proportion of 
people, and how do they read? The 
subject admits of a wide range of 
thought, opinion and comment, and 
has been variously treated by able 
writers. Still there may, perhaps, re- 
main something to be said, or even re- 
peated on such an important theme. 
The progress and development of the 
inner and intellectual life, the care and 
cultivation of the divine part of human 
nature, depend largely on reading. 
‘* Intellectual friction,” as a late author 
has called it, is a grand thing, whether 
the mind strikes forth the fiery particles 
of thought from the flint of inspiring, 
elevating converse, or from contact 
with the best intellects of past centuries, 
Few of us, comparatively speaking, 
can have the good fortune to person- 
ally come in contact with the grand, 
strong minds, the refined and cultured 
intellects, of the present century. Yet, 
through the medium of books, all can 
enjoy the ripe fruits not only of these 
God-gifted souls, but also of those who 
long ago left ‘‘ this troubled world.” 

It is a pity that such a high privilege 
should ever be abused or neglected, as 
it undoubtedly is by the majority of 
readers, Look at the records of our 
public libraries ! You will be surprised 
at the euormons per cent. of fiction that 
is selected and read yearly. We do 
not assert that fiction does not hold an 
important place in literature, but that 
iis exclusive reading tends to weaken 
and distort the mind. 

Ask the respected and influential cit- 
izen what constitutes his principal 
reading. His answer probably will be, 
‘*newspapers, magazines, railroad 
and business reports, etc.” Informa- 
tion necessary for him to acquire, per- 
haps, but need he confine himself to 
these? Is not the mind narrowed, and 
the soul dwarfed, by such treatment? 
The ever-busy housekeeper, and the 
fashionable lady of the upper ten, have 
no time for expanding the mind and 
enriching the heart by reading. The 
giddy school-girl has no inclination for 
profitable reading, and the college 
student already knows more than was 
ever dreamed of by the sages of the 
past (the better for them). 

Not pausing to mention the dilin- 
quents in all the various classes of 
society, we think it sufficiently evident 
that there exists a general abuse ofa 
high privilege. How can this evil be 
remedied? Set rules are of little avail, 
for God has made notwo human beings 
exactly alike; what might be adapted 
to the capacity and circumstances of 
one would, doubtless, afford no help 
tu another. There are, however, some 
vital principles to be regarded in the 
selection and manner of reading. 

Any course or method is better than 
none. The sailor wandering over 
trackless seas without chart or compass, 
is less foolish than he who launches 
forth into the boundless ocean of liter- 
ature without a fixed aim or system of 
reading. Let the choice be largely 
guided by the inclination. 

“No profit goes where is no pleasure ta’en; 
In brief, sir, study what you most affect.” 

Any special talent or liking for one of 
the branches of literature, as history, 
poetry, metaphysics, treatises on the 


theology, marks out a path for the 
earnest reader. 

Few people know anything thor- 
ougbly.. A superficial knowledge of 
many subjects, or a pretense to the 
thorough comprehension of some spe- 
cialty, is common; but one who has 
penetrated to the very farthest bounds 
of bis special domain, and hence is able |i 
to form original and right ideas con- 
cerning it, such an one is a rara avis, 
and wherever he may be found will 
soar above his fellows'as grandly as 
Jove’s own bird. The ‘‘ men of one 
book,” or those perfectly understand- 
ing one or more particular subjects, do 


kind. Yet, of course, a large amount 
of general reading is necessary for all. 
The true specialist brings to his favor-|, 
ite studies a mind cultured and elevat- |; 
ed by communion with the noblest |, 
spirits of past literary ages. 

Doubtless, there are many who dis- 
cover in themselves no special talent to 
improve, or liking to gratify, by a par- 
ticular course of reading. Yetall have 
minds capable of being expanded and 
cultivated, and no one can afford to al- 
low this great opportunity for soul and 
intellect improvement to lie neglected. |, 
Lay aside, then, the multitudinous and 
trashy novels! Exclusive devotion toj| 
this kind of mental food is like pamper- | ; 
ing the physical system with sweet- 
meats and rich food, till the created 
and morbid appetite rejects wholesome 
and nutritious fare. True, many of the 
masterpieces of English literature are 
‘* creations of the brain ” clothed in the 
airy garments of fancy; but the regu- 
lar novel reader cares little for these 
treasures. He finds more interesting 
plots and sensational scenes in a lower 
order of literature, and, confining him- 
self to those books which merely 
excite his imagination, he soon loses 
all relish and enjoyment of higher and 
better reading. The morbid appetite 
is created and gratified, and the sickly 
intellect dwindles and pines away 
under this treatment. A well-selected 
course of reading will generally pre- 
vent such an evil, and even remedy it, 
if the bad habit be not too firmly estab- 


( 


To begin at the foundation. Read- 
ing for the young should be carefully 
and judiciously selected, for literary 
tastes and habits of thought are often |, 
early acquired which help or hinder the 


life-time. 
therefore, to notice whut books children | ; 
read, and to assist them by advice and 
suggestion. As soon as the young 
mind can enjoy them, works of real 
merit should be substituted for nursery 
nonsense, sensational or ‘‘ goody” 
books. Give them Whittier’s Child 
Life instead of Mother Goose, Vicar 
of Wakefield and Dickens’ beautiful 
little sketches instead of The Youth- 
ful Martyr, Breaking Away, and 
Oplical delusions. 

There are histories and biographies 
which are as intensely interesting as 
novels, and which will arouse in youth- 


great deeds and noble men. Poetry is 
often a delight to many boys and girls. 
They can enjoy, though they may not 


speare, Scott and others. While at 
school, it is well to read books which 
lie along the line of study. Contem- 
poraneous histories, travels in foreign 
lands, dramatic poems, and historical 
novels, may profitably occupy the lei- 
sure of the student. 

After graduation from school or col- 
lege the business of life usually begins 
in earnest. Except with those who 
choose a professional life, books are 
often laid aside as teachers, and are 
only expected to serve for the occasion- 
al recreation and amusement of the 
former students. You know this is a 
mistake; you cannot help feeling the 
wrong of neglecting to aid in the devel- 
opment of your God-given intellect ; but 
the demands of business, society, or 
home duty, are frequently imperative, 
and so you yield all to them. Here, 
again, the fixed plan or definite purpose 
in reading is of great advantage. Add 
to it a determination to spend some time 
every day in reading, if itis but one or 
two hours devoted to any branch of lit- 
erature or study that may be strength- 
ening, helpful or refreshing to the mind. 
Continued effort is sure to accomplish 
something. 

Read carefully. Bacon says: ‘* Some 
books are to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed 
and digested; that is, some books are 
to be read only in parts; others to be 
read, but not curiously; and some few 
to be read wholly, and with diligence 
and attention.” Nevertheless, general- 
ly what is worth reading at all, is worth 
a careful perusal. This is, indeed, the 
only way to retain in the memory and 
baye at command the results of one’s 
reading. It is harmful to fall into a 
babit of skimming through books, ob- 
taining only superficial ideas which can- 
not make a lasting impression on the 
mind. 

Emerson advises us to read ‘‘ only 
famed books,” and, as a reason for so 
doing, says finely: ‘* The crowds and 
centuries of books are only commentary 
and elucidation, echoes and weakeners 
of these few great voices of time.” By 
following his advice, we are at least 
sure of avoiding much that is worthless, 
and even vicious and corrupting, the 
** spawn of the press, mean books,” as 
Emerson calls them. The Book of books, 
the Bible, must not be forgotten or neg- 
lected. Grand in a literary point of 
view, as even infidels own, interesting 
in history, and inspiring and life-giving 
to the soul in its sublime teachings and 
revelations, we cannot be too well ac- 
quainted with its precious pages. 

We have thus endeavored to give a 














fills for any task or trial. He does not 


cause you are neither a saint nor a hero. 


fine arts or natural sciences, fiction and 


few outlines and suggestions on this im- 


portant subject. For thorough informa- 
tion on these points, read Bacon’s Essay 
on Studies, Hamerten’s Intellectual Life, 
and Emerson’s Essay on Books. 


chiefly for your own soul’s sake, try to 
read the best books in the best manner. 
Thus the swift-footed years will bring 


as an increase of your enjoyment, and 
a better appreciation of the grand re- 
sponsibilities and possibilities of life. 


et. ALD of Sept. 21, entitled ‘‘ The Educa- 
the hard thinking for the rest of man-| ji 9, of Young Women.” I read and di- 
gested it with great deliberation. Its 
sentiments were so correct, and the au- 


I would send something on the same, 
or a kindred, subject for this week's 
paper, would that he had let fall now 
and then a handful for me to glean. 


on ladies’ dress might not be altogether 
useless, 


neat-fitting style of his boyhood better 


of the present. 


when a person of small stature puts 
herself into one of them, does it not 
suggest theideathatthe dress is running 
away with the person ? 


street ! 
dies who have them to provide some 


and mud of the street ? I think this was 
sometimes done by the queens of the 
old world. 
with one of these dresses: I wished to 
be in style, so I bought me thirty yards 
of silk, employed a fashionable dress- 
maker, and a couple of seamstresses, 
besides myself. 
selves, and one of Singer's best sewing- 
machines, 


cause she knew so much better. 
: after day we toiled on. 
lished, dress was finished. 
used up the thirty yards of silk; what 
was not used for the dress served for 
trimming, not to mention the other ma- 


and I wanted the dress for Commence- 


| progress of mind and soul through | ment day, as I then had invited guests. 
Parents or guardians ought, They came. 


kept them long waiting, but at length | 
I came down in my new silk. 
said I looked 
changed my dress the first opportunity, 
and soon secretly bartered it away, as 
best I could. 
only fifteen yards of silk, one half of 
the material of the other. 


cultivate. 
on this subject, as is manifest from the 


For society’s, for your friends,’ but 


ntellectual and moral growth, as well 








EDUCATION OF WOMAN. 
An able article appeared in the HEer- 


hor so exhausted the subject, that there 
s but little left for me to glean after 
nim. Since I had encouraged him that 


I think, Mr. Editor, that a few words 
Father says he likes the plain, 


han the flounces and trimmings, etc., 
You know I am of 
arge stature, and can carry one of 
hese dresses very well; but, really, 





Then the trail, especially on the 
Would it not be better for la- 


me to bear them up, to avoid the dust 


A bit of my experience 


We had a room to our- 


I left the style to the dressmaker be- 
Day 
At last the 
Suffice to say she 


erial used. It was the last of June, | 





I rushed to my chamber 
o dress, It wasa very sultry day. IT 


Father 
like a polar bear. I 


I now have a dress with 


Whoever helps women, by word or 


deed, to sense their own value and dig- 
nity, is most assuredly their friend. The 
old story needs to be often repeated: 
‘* Virtues are choked, if weeds are suf- 
. fered to grow among them.” 
ful hearts the desire to know more of many good qualities in the mind are 


lost for want of due care in nursing and 


How 


skillfully managing them. Let girls 


; and boys be girls and boys, gay and 
appreciate, Chaucer, Spenser, Shake- happy as long as they can. 


Hurrying 


them out of youth is fraught with evil. 
Having no childhood is the great loss 
of street children. 
childhood’s opportunities, he will be 
likely to pay dearly for less agreeable 
Jessons 
teach both girls and boys to get all the 
learning they can, believing they will 
do better work in higher places in so- 
ciety. 
training ; 
nothing which man can do which does 
not become grand and noble, if only ‘tis 
done largely enough and well enough.” 


If one profits not by 


in another school. We will 


Tendencies will develop by 
only remember ‘there is 


We all know that health of body, vigor 


of mind, cheerfulness of spirit, is the 
natural order. Girls do not get exercise 
enough to develop their physical system. 


We will not forget that they have a 
body as well as mind to develop and 
Thought is being awakened 


fact that calisthenics is introduced into 
the Boston Girls’ High School. 

Above all, teach them they should be 
ambitious to be good and useful, and 
‘*to watch and interpret the indications 
of Providence as written in expressive 
symbols upon their tastes and aptitudes, 
and follow their directions.” By thus 
doing, they will not fail to glorify God 
in what they do and are, 

Miss M. P. A. 








LITTLE MARY NEWTON’S WORK. 


Very many, especially among the 
little folks, will enjoy the following de- 
scription of what little Mary Newton 
had to do with the Hell Gate explosion 
on Sunday. It is fromthe New York 
Herald : — 


Mr. Striedinger stood near his batte- 
ries on the east end of the platform, on 
his left sat Mrs. Newton, in front was 
the improvised table on which the key 
was laid, on the west side of that stood 
the little girl, and between her and 
Mrs. Newton stood the General. 

‘** Come, little Mary,” said the Gener- 
al to the tiny, blue-eyed little three- 
year-old maiden as she stood upon the 
box with nurse beside her, ‘* play with 
this,” at the same time placing her hand 
upon the key. The little girl smiled in 
her mother’s face as he toyed with the 
silver knob. 

‘*Come, what are you going to do, 
Mary?” said the General; ‘* you have 
been talking about it for some time.” 

The General’s eyes nervously watched 
the river. It was quite free from craft. 
He looked at his watch. 

**Six minutes yet,” 
Mercur. 

**Oh, now,” exclaimed the General: 
“‘ what is the Pleasant Valley coming 
away down here for? I don’t under- 
stand it,” he added in a tone of vexa- 
tion. ‘‘ They had strict orders. They 
will spoil all.” 

The boat indicated appeared to be 
drifting down toward the mine. Her 


said Captain 


clouds, but I don’t like the dark 
rain-clouds.” 

** What are they made of ?” asked 
Lillie. 

‘* They are formed of small drops 
of water taken up from the ponds 
and rivers in the same manner as 
the small, beautiful clouds. When 
many of these little particles huddle 
together, they become heavier than 
the air, and then they descend lower 
and lower, till they fall to the ground 
in rain-drops.” 

‘* That is beautiful,” said Frankie, 
who had been listening very atten- 
tively all this time; ‘but tell us, 
please, what makes the water rise 
from the ponds and rivers?” 

** That is just what I wanted you 
to ask ; and now I will ask you what 
makes the steam come off from a 
kettle that sits over a warm stove?” 

** Why, the fire, I suppose,” said 
Frank. 

‘* You are right. So the 
warms the water in the ponds and 
rivers, and makes a very fine steam, 
that rises up and makes the clouds, 
which rise just as a cork rises to the 
top, because it is lighter than water. 
For the same reason, warm air, 


progress ceased in a minute, however, 
and the General said ina relieved tone, 
‘Oh, well, she is not too near, any- 
how.” 

‘There, the white flag is up on the 
scow,” cried Captain Mercur. ‘** Why 
not fire it now ?” 

«*No,” replied the General; ‘‘I gave 
the people notice that I would wait ten 
minutes after the gun,to give them time 
to get out of their houses, and I will 
stick to it, although I feel exactly like 
letting it go!” 

‘* There, the white flag is up again,” 
exclaimed some one, 

All was breathless silence among the 
little group, and even the spectators, 
straining their necks over the fence 
above, seem to feel the awfulness of the 
occasion. 

‘*Oh,” said Mrs. Newton, ‘‘ it seems 
just like waiting for an execution!” 

Two men near the battery now closed 
the switch, and little Mary’s hands are 
kept from the key, for the slightest 
touch on the delicate silver knob would 
now precipitate the climax. 

Aiew moments more of breathless 
waiting. Captain Mercur’s watch de- 
clares the time arrived. Mr. Strieden- 
ger’s fingers twitch nervously about 
the wires. Suddenly the white flag is 
seen moving from the scow. ‘The 
General says, in a collected and affec- 
tionate tone: 

“Come, little Mary, touch this key 
again.” 

The chubby white little hand of the 
child approaches the key. Mrs. New- 
ton’s eyes are fixed on the little girl 
with motherly pride, and the General, 
seeing the direction of her look, cries: 


sun 


“Come, come, look out there toward 
the blast. You don’t want to look 
here.” 

The lady’s eyes follow the direction 
indicated, as do those of all within the 
structure. The child’s hand rests in- 
nocently upon the key, a slight tremor 
shakes the earth, followed bya dull, 
rumbling sound, which seems to travel 
along the direction of the ledge, and to 
come from an enormous subterranean 
depth. Ere the senses have fully per- 
ceived these, the water over the blast 
seems to boil for a period not exceed- 
ing half a second, and then a column 
of water 320 feet wide and seventy-five 
feet nigh shoots up from the midst of 
it. The top of this mass was gleaming 
white foam, towering up into pinnacles 
like inverted icicles, while near to the 
surface of the river the column is dark- 
er, until near its base it isa dark yel- 
low. 


In the centre of the mass a mon- 


strous stone, weighing many tons, 
twirls around like a_ spinning -top. 





Half a second after this column rose 
thus, a second one ascends in toward 
the shore. It evidently comes from 
the mouth of the shaft, and it rolls in 
dense black clouds, like smoke. The 
blackness is the mud from the bottom‘ 
of the heading. This column rolls 
over the shore 200 feet inland. De- 
scending, it strikes the top of the bomb- 
proof and washes off a couple of feet of 
the earth placed on its roof. In its 
p»ssage it strikes the little one-story 
office described and washes it five feet 
away, throwing it partially over on its 
side. Strange to say, Quigley’s plan 
of opening the windows was success- 
ful, for not a single pane of glass is 
broken ! 

The party gaze in silent awe on the 
mighty mass of water until it subsides | 
in a low wave which traverses half the 
river, Turning toward the party the | 
General says, jocularly : 

‘* That’s something like an explosion, 
gentlemen,” 

Before the words have left his mouth 
a spontaneous cheer for the success of 
the work and of admiration for its di- 
rector rises from the throats of the as- 
sembled thousands, and is re-echoed 
from the other side of the river and 








LETTERS TO LITTLE READERS. 


NO. VIII. 





BY MRS. R. H. WOOD. 





One day, Frankie and Willie were 
walking towards the woods, and all 
of a sudden a bird flew from the top 
of a high tree, and darted up, higher 
and still higher, as if to meet the 
sun which was shining in all its 
brightness in a clear sky. 

‘*Oh, how very blue the sky is! 
just look, Frankie,” said Lillie. 

‘*It is very beautiful,” replied 
Frank ; ‘** but do you see that white 
cloud sailing along? How grand it 
looks ! 

‘*T should like to climb to the top 
and take a sail,” said Lillie. 

‘*T wonder how far away it is,” 
said Frankie, as if he was seriously 
thinking of taking his father’s lad- 
der and helping Miss Lillie to a 
seat to take a sail with her upon the 
cloud. 

‘** How far do you think it is?” he 
asked of Frankie. 

‘* I think it may be about as far 
as it is to grandfather’s — about 
a quarter of a mile,” answered 
Frankie. 

‘*My dear boy, that cloud is 
miles from us, though it seems so 
near.” 

‘* How does it sail along so easi- 
ly?” asked Lillie. 

‘Because it is so light,” said 
Frankie. 

‘What is it made of?” asked 
Lillie. 

**T don’t know,” said Frank. 
** Will you please tell us about it, 
aunt?” 

‘* Yes; sit down in this delightful 
shade, and we will talk a little.” 

Lillie found a little mossy mound 
near by, and we seated ourselves 
upon the green moss. Frankie said : 
** Now, what about that nice cloud 
yonder?” 

‘* That white cloud is made up of 
very small particles, or drops of 
water, which, like the steam from a 
boiling kettle, rises above our heads, 
and we see no more of it till the 
frisky wind takes it up and mixes it 
with smoke from the chimney, and 
carries it just where it pleases.” 





must go home. 
you will learn much more about the 
rain and snow, the dew and frost, 
and the many wonderful works of 
God.” 


It is not yet too late. 


My wasted day. 


which is lighter than cold air, rises 
in our chimneys, carrying up the 
smoke ; and it is for the same reason 
that the clouds, which are composed 
of little hollow drops, resembling 
soap-bubbles, rise to the sky — be- 
cause they are lighter than air. 


**But it is getting late, and we 
When you are older 





NOT YET TOO LATE. 





BY MARY AINGE DE VERE. 





| It is not yet too late, not yet too late, 


After long days and years — 


Not yet too Jate in this my outeast state, 


To come, with longing tears, 


Crying, O God, the wounded soul 


Of man refused, refused ! 


Wilt thou not take and make it whole, 


Sore pierced, and bruised ? 


At the eleyenth hour 
The golden door will yield; 


Home, safety, rest, God’s boundless power 


To heal, and cleanse, and shield; 


God’s love to compass sound and round 


Our Jonging human need; 


God’s love that maketh whole atid sound 


The broken reed. 


Not yet too late, though evening shadows 


fall ; 
My long day fades and wanes — 
Thou, Father, seest all 
The wounds, and scars, and stains. 


Naked my sin-worn heart before thee lies, 


Dear Lord, wilt Thou forgive ? 


Wilt Thou accept the poor, poor sacrifice, 


And bid me live? 


— The Churchman. 


2 


Like the child with the stalk of grapes, 


who picked one grape after another 
from the cluster, and held it out to her 
from the Astoria shore. father, till, as affection waxed warm 
and self faded, she gaily flung the 


whole into ber father’s bosom, and 
smiled in his face with triumphant de- 
light ; so let us do, until, loosening from 
every comfort, and independent of the 
help of broken cisterns, we can say, ‘I 
am not my own.” ‘*Whom have I in 
heaven but Thee? and there is none 
upon earth that I desire beside Thee.” 
— Bonar. 





The Methodist tells the following 
story: — ‘‘ Ata love-feast on a camp- 
ground, a good Baptist brother spoke 
warmly, stirring the Methodist blood 
by his fervor. The brethren were a good 
deal wrought up by the time he had 
finished, and the pent-up emotion broke 
forth in the song: ‘I will sprinkle you 
with water.’ The reader who has heard 
a thousand people singing this chorus 
together will appreciate the situation.” 





PLEASANTRIES. 

‘**Courtship is bliss,” said an ardent 
young man. ‘“ Yes, and matrimony is 
blister,” snarled an old bachelor. 

‘* Now, John, suppose there’s a load 
of hay on one side of the river anda 
donkey on the other; how can the don- 
key get to the hay without getting 
wet?” “I give itup.” ‘ Well, that’s 
just what the other donkey did,” said 
John’s friend. 

Tommy is fond of sugar, and asks 
his mother for some to eat with his 
strawberries. She refuses. He appears 
resigned, but adds gravely: ‘* You 
know, mamma, what happened round 
the corner? There was a little boy, 
and his mother would not give him any 
sugar on his strawberries, and—,” 
““And—?” ‘And next day he fell 
into a well.” 

A colored orator at a recent camp- 
meeting declared that he never would 
sell his birthright for a nest of par- 
triges. His allusion was to the sale 
which Esau made of his for pottage. 
Another remarked in his sermon: ‘‘! 
know dat de good Lord do care for de 
leastest ob de flock as well as de mos’ 
giganticuss, for me an’ my ole woman 
hab jest emerged from a most disas- 
trous state ob health, an’ are now en- 
joyin’ a series of convalorescence.” 

A clergyman who had been staying for 
some time at the house of a friend, 00 
going away, called to him little Tom- 
my, the four-year-old son of his host, 
and asked him what he should give him 
fora present. Tommy, who had a great 
deal of respect for the *‘ cloth,” though 
it was his duty to suggest something ° 
a religious nature, so he answered. bes 
itatingly : ‘‘I—I think I should like 4 
Testament, and I know I should like 4 





**Oh, I like these white, rolling 


pop-gun.” 
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Che Farm and Garden. 


AUTIMN WORK IN THE GARDEN. 
Do you design to make any changes 
in walks, or give the old ones a new 
coat of gravel? There was something 
of the kind talked about in the spring, 
I remember, but it seemed as if we 
stepped from winter to summer, and 
work pressed, and it was not done, 

Some of those vacant beds would 
look neat all the autumn and spring, if 
they were dug up and nicely raked 
over. Indeed, there are many weeds 
now growing in them that will ripen 
their seed unless they are cared for. 

You have tried to make a lawn, I 
observe, but did not succeed very well, 
and you think you will have to ‘‘ sod 
it.” That is not necessary, and is pretty 
expensive. If youprepare the ground 
and sow the seed in September, so that 
it will have the benefit of fall rains, 
you will have as pretty a lawn as you 
desire by the middle of next June, 
One of my neighbors, Thos. Leighton, 
esq., made a Jawn’of about two acres in 
September last,andin May it wasalmost 
a perfect lawn. He covered it in the 
autumn with coarse manure, and this 
afforded protection to the very young 
roots, and was an advantage, but itis a 
dirty, useless practice to make manure 
yards out of our old Jans. Four bush- 
els of grass seed to the acre for a quick, 
good lawn, and any one who sows rye 
or oats or turnips with the seed to pro- 
tect it, ought to be sent to the lunatic 
asylum. 

The herbaceous plants, after grow- 
ing a number of years in one place, are 
benefited by division and removal. 
The Delpbiniums, or Perennial Lark- 
spurs, as- they are commonly called, 
the Hollyhocks, and Peonies, and 
Canterbury Bells, and Perennial Pop- 
pies, and Aquilegias, may all be di- 
vided and replanted in the autumn. 
Clumps of lilies can also be taken up 
and the bulbs reset, just as soon as the 
leaves begin to show signs of ripeness 
by turning yellow. 

All this is necessary, and may all be 
done, and yet the garden in the spring 
look very dull and uninteresting. Af- 
ter being driven from the garden for 
nearly six months, in the early spring 
we are hungry for something that 
shows life and beauty, and we watch 
with eagerness the early opening leaf, 
and are in eestacies over the first ex- 
panded flower. Upon the Holland 
Bulbs we depend almost entirely for 
our early spring flowers. The Snow 
Drop comes as the snow leaves, to be 
soon followed by the Crocuses, the Tu- 
lips, and the Hyacinths. A garden 
without a few beds of these hardy 
bulbs is really only half a garden, for 
it will begin to be beautiful only when 
half the season is. over. Don’t put off 
making beds of Tulips and Hyacinths 
until spring, as many do, for bulbs can- 
not be obtained at that time that will 
give you any satisfiction. Every year 
hundreds of our friends neglect this 
caution, and send for Tulips and Hya- 
cinths about the time they are in 
flower. 

Your Lilies did not all flower the first 
seasons, as you expected. Well, Lilies 
have perennial roots, like a tree, and 
removal shocks a Lily somewhat as it 
does a tree, but not so severely. Alto- 
gether, the best time to plant Lilies is 
in the autumn, and then in most cases 
you may secure flowers the first season, 
but even then not always. 

What can we do in the way of sowing 
seeds in the autumn for spring flowers ? 
That depends upon tkeclimate. Inthe 
South very many of our annuals may be 
sown inthe autumn or winter, and some 
will give their best bloom in the latter 
part of winter or early spring. A little 
time back we thought the Pansy would 
never succeed in the South; but for two 
years past the finest, largest Pansies we 
ever saw, either in this country or Eu- 
rope, were sent us in the latter part of 
the winter from South Carolina. Just 
imagine Pansies nearly four inches in 
diameter, firm in texture, and of solid 
colors. We received samples of Pansies 
last winter from more than a dozen 
places South, and we are glad to know 
that our Southern friends have such a 
splendid winter flower. In the North 
the Pansy will do well with a little pro- 
tection, and will take advantage of even 
a week’s thaw to give a flower or two. 

There are some flowers, natives of 
mountain glens and shady vales, that 
do not succeed in the bright sunshine of 
summer; but if we can get them to 
bloom in the spring, do so with all their 
native beauty and vigor. The Nemo- 
philas and Clarkias are striking exam- 
ples. If seeds of these are sown in the 
autumn they will flower in May and 
June. A few seeds scattered in the 
herbaceous border, or among the bulbs, 
will give a good account of themselves, 
They love a cool place, and partial 
shade is not objectionable. 

We have a few hardy annuals, like 
the Candytufis, that may be sowa in the 
fall. In a sandy soil the Portulaca may 
be sown in the autumn, but not in a 
damp or heavy soil. Seeds of biennials 
and perennials, if sown early enough to 
produce strong little plants in the au- 
tumn, will flower the next summer. 

How can we protect plants that are 
tender to save them from injury in the 
Winter? All bulbs and plants that die 
down to the ground every autumn may 
be protected by covering the surface 
with leaves, manure, or straw; plants 
that retain their branches, and are hard- 
wooded, but no leaves, may be protect- 
ed with a straw covering, but plants 
that retain their leaves, or have succu- 
lent branches, will not bear thick or 
close covering. They must have air, 
and evergreen boughs, or something of 
the kind, as a shelter from severe wind ; 
this about all the protection thev can 
endure without injury. — Vick's Floral 
Guide, 





PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


The following recipes we take from 
the Zion's Advocate: — 

Sago Pudding. —Two large spoon- 
fals of sago boiled in one quart of milk, 
the peel of alemon, a little nutmeg; 
when cool, add four eggs and a little 
salt. Bake about one hour and a half. 
Eat with sugar and cream. 

German Potatoes.— Mashed potatoes 
well seasoned and plenty of cream. 
Make in little eakes an inch thick 
(made some hours beforehand they are 
are better), beat an egg and dip them 
in it; brown nicely on both sides. 

Potato Puffs. — One pint of milk 
boiled, one-fourth pound of butter or 
lard, one table-spoonful of sugar, six 
00d potatoes mashed hot, flour to 





make a thick batter. Let rise very 
light, then kmead into sofc dough, roll 
thin, put two together; let rise two 
hours and bake in hot oven. 

Butiernut Cake. —Four eggs beaten 
separately ; two cups sugar, one of but- 
ter, one cup butternut meats, one-half 
cup sweet milk, two and one-half cups 
flour (heaped), one teaspoonfal soda, 
two of cream tartar. Rub the black 
scales off from the meats before putting 
them in the cake. Bake in two loaves. 


Pandowdy.—Pare and slice tart 
apples enough to fill, about two inches 
deep, a flat earthen or tin pan. To 
three quarts of apples add one cup of 
sugar, one grated nutmeg, one cup of 
cold water, and butter the size of a 
walnut. Cover this with plain pie- 
crust (have the crust about an inch 
thick), and bake slowly two hours and 
a half; then cover and set where it will 
keep hot one hour. Serve with sugar 
and cream. When done, the apple will 
look red. Do not break the crust into 
the apple afver baking, as by this means 
you spoil the pastry. If you wish to 
have it richer, cover with puff paste. 
— Selected. 





INDUSTRIAL AND SCIENTIFIC. 


During 1875, 700 men were.employed 
upon the restoration and completion of 
the cathedral at Cologne. 

The Boston and Albany road recent- 
ly took off a set of steel car wheels that 
had run 523,000 miles —a greater dis- 
tance than was ever run by any car 
wheels before in this or any other coun- 
try. 

Storms are said to travel less rapidly 
over the ocean than over continents. 


Professor Loomis, by a comparison of 


485 cases, has shown that the average 
velocity of storms over the United States 
is twenty-six miles an hour, while the 
velocity over the Atlantic, by a compar- 
ison of 134 cases, is 19.3 miles per hour. 

Some statistician reckons that there 
are on the earth two hundred thousand 
steam engines, with an aggregate of 
twelve million horse power, or an 
equivalent of the strength of one hun- 
dred million men. 

The Mammoth Belt of the Bucking- 
ham Elevator, Chicago, said to be the 
largest in the world, is composed of six 
thicknesses of duck and rubber, and is 
four feet wide, 320 long, and weighs 
3,600 pounds. 

From careful returns just published 
in the United States Business Directory, 
the number of iron furnaces in the coun- 
try is 713; rolling mills, 4,475; woolen 
manufactories, 3,614; cotton, 1,598; 


jute, linen, and flax, 239; paper, 812, 


with a product of $66,505,825 ; silk, 226 ; 
producing, last year, goods to the 
amount of $27,158,071. 

The number of our saw-mills is 24,- 
393; product about $200,000,000. The 
Secretary of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion states that ‘* had the so-called Rec- 
iprocity Treaty between Canada and the 
United States been an accomplished 
fact, and in force the past year, utter 
ruin must have overwhelmed our man- 
ufactarers.” 

Lieut. Col. John Newton, who has 
had charge of the Hell Gate improve- 
ments, is a native of Virginia, and was 
graduated at West Point in 1842. He 
was second in his class, entered the en- 
gineer corps and was assistant engineer 
in the construction of Fort Warren in 
1846. He constructed the defenses of 
Washington, and took an active part in 
the battles of South Mountain, Antietam, 
Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, Siege of 
Atlanta, etc. 

The Rutland Globe remarks: ‘‘ The 
wool and sheep-breeding interest, which 
for so long a period has been an impor- 
tant industry in Vermont, shows signs 
of again coming to the front. The ex- 
hibition made at the recent State fair at 
St. Albans was among the best ever 
made in the merino class, indicating that 
although several of the famous flocks of 
former years have been scattered, yet 
there are enterprising men who are de- 
termined to maintain our reputation for 
fine wool sheep.” 

The result of observations now being 
taken show that storms rage upon the 
sun with a violence of which we cas 
form noconception. Hurricanes sweep 
over its surface with terrific violence. 
Vast cyclones wrap its fires into whirl- 
pools, at the bottom of which our earth 
could lie like a boulder in a volcano. 
Huge flames dart out to enormous dis- 
tances, and fly over the sun with a speed 
greater than that of the earth itselt 
through space. At one time a cone o! 
fire shot out eighty thousand miles, and 
then died away, all in ten minutes’ time. 
Beside such awfal convulsions, the 
mimic display of a terrestrial volcano 
or earthquake sinks into insignificance. 
— Prof. J. D. Steele. 





LITERARY AND EDUCATIONAL. 


Berlin University has 400 distinct 
lecture courses. 

The Rationalistic University of Heid- 
elberg has only nine theological stua- 
dents left. 

During the last thirteen years Dart- 
mouth College has received donations 
aggregating $960,590. About one- 
half is available. 

Prof. Charles Davies, the eminent 
mathematician, died at his residence at 
Fishkill Landing, N. Y., Sept. 17, aged 
78. 

The faculty of Middlebury College 
are making a vigorous effort to raise 
the standard of admission, and fully 
one-third of this year’s applicants for 
admission have been rejected. 

Mr. Leonard Case, a wealthy citizen 
of Cleaveland, Ohio, bas given the 
Cleaveland Library Association a large 
block of buildings, estimated to be 
worth $300,000. 





A society for the education of nurses 
at Bremen has erected a hospital, and 
placed it in charge of a daughter of the 
late well-known journalist Wolfgang 
Mentzel, 


President White, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, has presented to the art museum of 
that institution a series of medallions of 
foreign authors. They number about 
600, and were ordered by Mr. White 
while traveling in Europe four years 
ago. 

The French papers report the finding, 
at Ossolaro, near Cremona, of 5,000 or 
6,000 Roman consular medals, of silver, 
in perfect preservation and of fine ex- 
ecution. Nearly 3,000 of these relics 
are said to be of rare types. 


Rutgers College has added to the re- 
quirements for admission a thorough 
knowledge of the metric system of 
weights and measures. This college 
has also added new post-graduate 
courses, which include mathematics, 
comparative philology, history, politi- 
cal economy, and natural, moral, and 
metaphysical science. 

There are 215 new students at Cor- 
nell University for the current term. 
Six are ladies, twenty-three are from 
other colleges and universities, fifcy- 
three enter the scientific course, seven- 
teen the course in literature, twenty- 
two the course in arts, eighteen in en- 
gineering, and the remainder are dis- 
tributed among the minor courses, or 
are optional students. 


A weekly paper is to appear shortly 
in London, entitled The Secular Re- 
vicw, edited by G. J. Holyoake. It 
describes itself as ‘‘a new journal of 
new subjects, testing familiar questions 
by a new principle; divesting that 
which is secular from complicity with 
that which is atheistic; and generally 
aiming to recast old forms of propa- 
gandism in moral, social, and political 
affairs, which now exhaust earnestness 
without producing the fruit of advance- 
ment.” 


The establishment of Krupp, the 
great gun maker, extends over seven 
hundred acres, and employs 12,000 
workmen. It is traversed by a railway 
five miles in length, and a tramway of 
two miles. Its various parts are con- 
nected by lines of telegraph wires and 
not less than thirty stations. The an- 
nual sum paid in wages amounted 
some years ago to $400,000; it is now 
probably much greater. 


Professor Cornu, of the Ecole Poly- 
technique, Paris, has recently perfected 
a new instrument for determining the 
velocity of light. This instrument has 
an electrical registering apparatus. 
Foucault fixed the velocity of light 
with his instrument at 185,157 miles 
per second. Cornu, with his new in- 
strument, fixed the velocity of light at 
186,660 miles per second, or 1,503 
miles per second faster than Foucault. 

PeMBINA TERRITORY.— The new ter- 
ritory of Pembina, which is to be erected 
out of a portion of Dakota, covers 
72.930 square miles, and is on the north- 
ern boundary of the United States. 
There are within its limits 2,000 miles 
of navigable waters, including the Mis- 
souri, Yellowstone and Red rivers. The 
latter furnishes communication north- 
ward with Manitoba. Bismarck is the 
railway terminus. Excepting on the 
Red and Cheyenne rivers, there is very 
little timber, whilst a large district is 
composed of sand and gravel, and is 
known as the ‘‘ bad lands.” Notwith- 
standing the long and intensely cold 
winters, this region is said to be a good 
one for stock raising. There are about 
12,000 people in the territory, half of 
them white settlers, Bismarck will 
probably be made the capital. 

aeons ° tot 

INDIAN SUMMER. — This haleyon pe- 
riod of our autumn will always in some 
way be associated with the Indian. It 
is red and yellow and dusky like him. 
The smoke of his camp-fire seems 
again in the air. The memory of him 
pervades the woods. His plumes and 
moccasins and blanket of skins form 
just the costume the season demands, 
It was doubtlessihis chosen period. The 
gods smiled upon him then, if ever. 
The time of the chase, the season of the 
buck and the doe, and of the ripening 
of all forest fruits; the time when all 
men are incipient hunters, when the 
first frosts have given pungency to the 
air, when to be abroad on the hills or 
in the woods is a delight that both old 
and young feel —if the red aborigine 
ever had his summer of fullness and 
contentment, it must have been at this 
season, and it fitly bears his name. — 
JOHN BURROUGHS, tz Seribner for Octo- 
ber. 








Obituaries. 


Euiza B. SMALL, wife of Rev. E. 
H. Small, of the East Maine Conference, 
died in Winterport, Me., Sept. 9, 1876, 
aged 62 years and 13 days. 

At an early period she was the sub- 


ject of deep religious impressions, feel- 


ing sensibly her need of a personal in- 
terest in the atonement, bat did not ex- 
perience renewing grace until she was 
24 years of age,and then for three or four 
years was subject to great darkness and 
distress of mind. She saw the exceed- 
ing greatness of her privilege, and was 
very earnest in her inquiries and prayers 
for the assurance of salvation. The 
foundation of her future excellency was 
laid in true and deep piety. Built on 
this firm foundation, the superstructure 
rose proportionably high. As she ad- 
vanced in years, she also increased in 
the maturity and excellency of her 
Christian character. Down to the latest 
hour of her life, her course was like that 
of the sun; her religion appeared and 
shone more and more unto the perfect 
day. 

As a pastor's wife, she proved herself 
every way fitted for the high station. 
Hopeful in every dark hour, and ready 
with a word of cheer in time of need, 
she was her husband’s helper. In her 
were blended a sweetness of disposi- 


tion, a soundness of judgment, and a 
strength of purpose, which gave her a 
welcome to the social circle, and made 
her asafe adviser to those seeking coun- 
sel. Though eminently modest and re- 
tiring, her calm courage and unshriuk- 
ing fidelity and adaptation to her posi- 
tion in the Church, made her a blessing 
to all, Few have gone from the Church 
militant to the Church triumphant who 
have been so generally beloved. Her 
last sickness was of a most painfal nat- 
ure; for months she lived and suffered 
in fall persuasion that she could not re- 
cover, and that she must soon be called 
to die, During all these weeks and 
months she was cheerful, and though 
ber sufferings were extreme, she made 
no complaint, but asked her husband to 
pray that she might not be impatient to 
go; and when kind friends had failed 
to alleviate her sufferings, she was 
heard to say, ** Dear Jesus, not my 
will, but Thine ” — perfectly submissive 
to the will of God. So the glory of 
God overshadowed her, and swallowed 
up her will in His. She was all praise, 
all meekness, all love—a wonderfal 
instance of the power of triumphant 
faith. Life’s work for her is done, and 
she sweetly rests from her labor and 
suffering. T. B. TupPER. 


DANIEL Cuick departed this life in 
Kennebunk, Me., Aug. 17, 1876, aged 
40 years. 

Brother C. was soundly converted on 
the evening of the first day of January 
last. On that evening while in meet- 
ing, some fifteen minutes before the 
usual hour of closing, without any in- 
vitation, he arose from his seat, accom- 
panied by his wife, came forward to the 
altar, fell upon his knees, and ‘ried, 
‘¢God be merciful to me a sinner!” As 
might be expected, his prayer was an- 
swered in the salvation of his soul. 
This was an impressive hour; by many 
witnesses never to be forgotten. 

A few days before his death he re- 
marked to me that, since the night of 
kis conversion, he had not knowingly 
committed a wrong act, or left undone 
a known duty. I should judge, from 
his conversion to his death, he averaged 
five social meetings a week, and never 
for once failed to witness for Jesus, 
His voice, also, was usually heard in 
prayer. His labors, however, were not 
confined to the social meetings, but in 
the street, ship-yard and family circle 
he freely testified what Jesus had done 
for his soul, and kindly and lovingly 
invited ‘others to his precious Saviour ; 
and his labors were blessed in the sal- 
vation of men. In a word, Brother 
Chick was a living, working, faithful 
Christian. The family altar was erected 
on the date of his conversion, and held 
most sacred, night and morning. His 
last prayer around the family altar was 
two days before his death. Too weak 
to kneel, while sitting in his chair, his 
wife fanning him, he offered a most 
fervent prayer especially for the lambs 
of the flock and the Church of his 
choice. 

The night previous to his death he 
broke out, and sung, ‘‘Sweetly I am 
resting in Jesus.” His sufferings were 
very intense, but he gloriously tri- 
umphed in them all. And thus passed 
away to his home in heaven our dearly 
beloved and lamented brother. We 
earnestly and sincerely ask the prayers 
of the Church in behalf of our deeply 
afflicted sister, who is trusting in the 
** Mighty to save.” T. P. ADAMs. 

Kennebunkport, Sept. 26. 


Mrs. ANNA Amipon, having felt for 
several years the earthly house of her 
tabernacle dissolving, and that to die 
would be gain, at the age of 86 walked 
through the valley of the shadow of 
death, to hear the Master say, ‘* Well 
done, good and faithful servant; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

Sister A. was the widow of Abyron 
Amidon, and sister to widow Dennison, 
who died a year ago, both formerly of 
Stafford, Conn. She experienced re- 
ligion at the first Ellington camp-meet- 
ing, Conn., at the age of 15, and for 
seventy-one years lived a life of piety 
and devotion. At the close of the last 
session of the Providence Conference, 
she moved with her only son and daugb- 
ter-in-law from Bethel to the Hopeville 
parsonage, from which her spirit de- 
parted to God who gave it, Sept. 16, 
1876. Her remains were taken to 
Winsorville, Conn., to await the resur- 
rection of the dead. 

The many friends of our dear Brother 
and Sister Amidon (whese only son was 
los‘ at sen a few weeks since) on his 
former charge, where he spent a pas- 
torate of three years, as well as those 
of his present field of labor, deeply 
sympathize with them in their recent 
afflictions and bereavements. Thank 
God, that while His followers are in the 
midst of the sea of life, tossed with the 
waves of affliction, bereavements, etc., 
Jesus comes, and all is peace. 


Mrs. Many E. Garwtanp, wife of 
Mr. Fred. J. Garland, of Lowell, Mass., 
daughter of the late David and Hannah 
Chapman, and adopted daughter of 
Benj. D, and Emily Watson, died at 
the residence of Benj. D. Watson, esq., 
in Newmarket, N. H., Aug. 4, 1876, 
aged 43 years and 6 months. 

Sister G. left a husband and two chil- 
dren, and a large circle of friends, to 
mourn her loss. She was converted, 
and joined the M. E. Church at this 
place, under the Jabors of Rev. R. S. 
Stubbs, now of the St. Louis Confer- 
ence. She was a most devoted wife 
and mother, and maintained a well- 
ordered Christian life to the end. She 
fell asleep peacefully. She rests from 
her labors, and her works do follow 
her. GEO. J. JUDKINS. 
Newmarket, N. H. 


Mrs. Lyp1A M. Gates died of con- 
sumption in Niantic, fConn., Aug. 5, 
1876, aged 49 years. 

She was converted in early life, and 
united with the Congregational Church 
of Killingworth, her native town. After 
marriage with Daniel C. Gates, she 
transferred her Church relationship to 
the M. E. Church of this place, of 
which her husband was a member. 
She was modest, cheerful and steadfast 
in her religious life, ardently attached 
to the Church, and loving and faitbfal 
in her family. Her long illness was en- 
dured with patience, her death contem- 
plated with resignation, and expe- 
rienced with sustaining grace. In her 
departure from earth she leaves a hus- 
band and four sons, and doubtless joins 
the company of four little children, 
who had preceded her to the better 
land. J. T. BENTON. 
Niantic, Conn. 


Susan Howe died in Hudson, Feb. 
19, 1875, aged 65 years. 

Sister H. was from a child of amiable 
disposition, and always loved in the 
domestic circle where she was bes! 
known. In 1859 she became a child of 
Jesus, and from the hour of her second 
birth until the Master called her home, 
the unanimous testimony of all intimate 
with her was, she lived, as she pro- 
fessed, the religion of her Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. ? 








CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. 
SCHENCK’s PULMONIC SYRUP, 
SCHENCK’s SEA WEED TONIC, 
SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS. 


Are the only medicines that will cure Pulmon- 
ary Consumption, 


Frequently medicines that will stop a cough will 
occasion the death of the patient; they lock up 
the liver, stop the circulation of the blood, hem- 
orrhage follows, and in fact, they clog the action 
of the very organs that caused the cough. 

Liver Complaint aud Dyspepsia are the causes 
of two-thirds of the casesof Consumption. Many 
persons complain of a dull pain in the side, con- 
stipation, coated tongue, pain in the shoulder- 
blade, feelings of drowsiness and restlessness, the 
food lying heavily on the stomach, accompanied 
with acidity and belching up of wind, 

These sy mptoms usually originate from a disor- 
dered condition of the stomach or a torpid liver, 

Persons so affected, it they take one or two heavy 
colds, and if the cough in these cases be suddenly 
check ed, will flod the stomach and liver clogged, 
remaining torpid and inactive,and almust before 
they are aware the lungs are a muss of sores, and 
ulcerated, the result of which is death. 

Schenck’s Pulmonic Syrup is an expectorant 
which does nut contain opium or anything calcu- 
lated to check a cough suddenly, 

Schenck’s Sea Weed Tonic dissolves the food, 
mixes with the gastric juices of the stomach, aids 
digestion, and creates a ravenous appetite. 

When the bowels are costive, skin saliow, or 
the symptoms otherwise of a bilious tendency, 
Scbenck’s Mandrake Pills are required. 

These medicines are prepared only by 

J.H. SCHENCK & SON, 
N. E. corner Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila. 
And are for sale by all druggists and dealers, 
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DR. QUAIN’S 


MAGIC 


CONDITION = PILLS! 


The Wonderful Remedy for 
Liver Complaint, Bil- 
iousness, Dyspepsia, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Constipation, Sick Head- 
ache, Headache, Nervous- 
ness, Kidney Complaint, 
Piles, Paralysis, Fever 
and Aqgue, Scrofula, and 
all diseases arising from 
bad state of the blood. 


No medicine ever offered to the pubjic has given 
such universal satisfaction as Dr. Quain’s Magic 
Condition Pills, Their praises are On every tongue 
where their meritsare known. A single package 
of twenty-five Pills is eu: ugh to warrant their suc- 
cess in any neighborhood where used, as they strike 
at once at the seat of disease and show thelr heal- 
ing power almost immediately. Thousands of 
voluntary testimonials of their merits have been 
received by the agent, from those who have been 
cured by them, of which the following are samples: 


Marvelous Cures! 


Dyspepsia Four Years, 
Constipation and In- 
flammation of the Bow- 
els Three Years. Con- 
fined to My Room Two 
Years. Pain SolI Could 
not sleep without Mor- 
phine. One Package ot 
Dr. Quain’s Condition 
Pills made me Eat Well, 
Sleep Well and Free 
from Pain, after being 
given up by Physicians. 


LEBANON, W MSTEE., Feb. 22, 1875. 

Mr. THOMAS W. LANE: —I have been sick for 
four years witb Dyspepsia, and for the past three 
years .Constipation and Inflammation of the Bow- 
els. I have suffered al) the pain I could endure and 
tive. Lhave been confined to my room for two 
years, and could not sleep nights withuut the ase 
of morphine. I have beeao given up by physicians 
as pastcure. Ihave taken one package of Dr. 
QUAIN’S COND TION PILLS, and they have done 
me more good than all the doctors I have had. I 
sleep well, I eat well, and have no pain. They are 
all they are recommended to be, Please send me 
three packages, as two of my neighbors wish to 
try them. IL enclose $1.50, 

Yours truly, 





JOHN W. LORD. 


Neuralgia and Rheuma- 
tism, Liver and Kidney 
Complaint for T'wenty- 
Five Years Cured by 
Quain’s Condition Pills. 


DANVERRS, MASS., July 19, 1875, 

Mr, LANE: — Dear Sir: — For the last twenty- 
five years I have saffered terribly with Neuralgia 
and Rheumatism, also Liver and Kidney Come 
plaints, causing severe pain i. the back and hips, 
often unable for months to stoop to pick up any 
small article from the floor. I have had several 
doctors. spent a great deal for medicines, which 
did no good, and finally concluded I nest suffer 
the rest of my tife. I bappened one day to see 
your advertisement in the’ Congregattonalist. I 
thought the medicine was just what I needed, and 
1 sent to you last April fora packageof Pills. Be- 
fore I had taken eight felt like a new person. Can 
sleep well nights, eat well, and have no Neuralgia 
pain. can stoop as well as ever. My friends are 
astonished at the change in me. and think it will 
not last. My sister has suffered from Inflammation 
of the Bowels, and Constipation, and wishes to 
try your medicines, Tintend still to take them, 
and would not be without them if money would buy 
them. I think they must prove a blessing to thou 
sands who will be induceu to try them. Enclosed 
you will find $1.00; please send two packages. 

Yours respectfully, 


MRS. B. T. LANE, 


A package of Dr, Quain’s Magic Condition Pills 
sentto any addre-s on receipt of fifiy eents by 
Thomas W. Lane, Agent, Manchester, N.. For 
sale by leading druggists. Geo. ©. Goodwin & Co. 
38 Hanover St., Boston, Mass., General Agents, 
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PROF, RAINBOW’S 
Rupture Cure Truss 
No Steel Springs! 
No Woos Pads! No 
Ratchets or De- 
composing Elastics! 
It fits like a glove and 
can be worn with as litle dis- 
corafort. Call on, or address 
.: Withstamp, M. LINCOLN. 
= &° No. §Hamilton Place. (Room 
10) Boswu, 1435. 186 


DR. BIRMINGHAM, 


Native Botanical Blood Physician, and all diseases 
that pature is beir to. 

Cerrect examinations without cost, and the re- 
sult ef the medicine can be seen at the office, 

63 Cambridge St., cor. Chambers, Bos- 
tom. Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursday. 
Office hours from 9 A. M.to2 P. M. 174 











GENUINE CRAB ORCHARD SALTS. 


THE MILDEST AND BEST GENER- 
AL PURGATIVE IN USE. Endorsed by 
the highest medical men in the United States. Per- 
sons suffering with costiveness of the bowels or 
torpid liver, will find ready relief by the use of 
these Salts. None genuine except those put up in 
potties with the tabel of the (rab Orchard Springs 
Salts Company. J. B. WILDER & CO., Agents, 
Louisville, Ky. 2.6 


FOR 





Ch. Justice 8. P. Chase, 
Adm. D. D. Porter,Wash.| Dr. Jas. Cummins, Conn 
C. Delano, Sec. Int. 
P. M.G. Creswell, Wash |T. 8S. Arthur, Phila. 
Rev. O. H. Tiffany, Wash.|D.J. Chambers, Phila. 
Bobe:t Bonner, N. Y 
Gen. Alvord, U.8. Army, 


former. 
are proposing to purchase a piano. 


to hear mine talk and sine.” 


sire ours, traly 


family more and more in love with it.” 


excels in singing qualities.” 


The best manufactured; warrented for six years. 
moathiy instaliments received for the same, 


Send for illustrated price list. 


RADBURY PIAN 


Have Manufactured and in use over 14,000 Instruments. 


Mrs. U. 8. Grant, Wash. St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y.) tv.R.M.Hatfield.Cinn.O.) Rey. A 
Gen O. E.Babcock ,Wasb.' Gen.O.O. Howard Wasb.,/ Rv. L. B.tsugvie, Cinn. O.| Rev. 
Gen W.H BelknapSec.W. Bishop .E 8, Janes, N. Y.| Dr. J. M. Reid, N. ¥ 
Rev.Dr.Jdobn McClintock.) Dr. C. N. Sims, Bailt., Ma 


Rv. W. M.Punsbon,Lond.! Philip Philips. N. Y. N. 


Rev. Bradford K. Peirce says: We have had for more than thre 
Phe pany nd Pianos,” advertised » our paper by Mr. 
ts tone and touch are admirable, the former being full and sweet, and the lat 
It preserves its pitch “and tune in a remarkable manne 2, and cnage cog elt BT 
instruments that we have seen. It has “nore than fulfilled the promise of Mr. Smith 
to us, at his office in New York. We heartily commend his announcements to such o 


Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage: **Friend Smith is a Methodist, but his pianos are all orthodox 


Bishop Ames says: ““My Bradbury Piano is found after severe tes 
promised, and is in allrespects, in richness of tone and singing qualities. everything that 

Baltimore, Md., Jan , 1874, E. 
Dr. E. 0. Haven says: ** My Bradbury Piano continues to 





A Cluster of Golden Opinions 


THE 


The peculiar charm of this Piano is its adapta- 
tion to the human yoice as an accompaniment , 
cwing to its sympathetic, mellow, yet rich and 
powerful singing tones. 

827” From personal acquaintance with this firm, 
we Can endorse them as worthy of the fullest con- 
fidence of the public. Weare using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satis- 
faction. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in 
sending for their illustrated price list and order- 
ing trom it, or to order, second-haud Pianos or Or- 
gans. They are reliable. 


. J. Kynett, D. D, 

Daniel Curry, D. D. 

. Rev. W.H. DePuy, D. D. 
Rev. Thomas Guard, 
Dr. H. B. Riogaway, N.Y | Dr. Dan, Wise, N. Y. 

‘. |Sands-st. Church B’klyn. 

Rey. Aif. Cookman, N.Y. Rishop Merrill, St. Paul, 
Rev. J. E. Cookman,N.Y |Bishop L. W. ha hs 4 

ae £ 


; At.-Gen. Williams,Wash.| W. G. Fischer, Phila. Pa. y 
Grand Cent, Hotel, N. Y.|Rv.J .M,Walden,Chieago.|Chap. Wcube. Chicago,” Ute, B: Biter 


L (Rey. L. Hitchcock, Cinn. 
Rey. E. O. Haven,B’klyn. wen 
e ree years in our home one of the 
Freeborn Garretson Smith, its manufacturer. 
‘r- 
est 
when he sold it 
four readers as 


ther is one of the 


3; you ouglt 


t and trial to be equal to all you 
could be de- 
R. AMEs.” 

grow better every day, and myself and 


Bishop Simpson says: ** After a trial in his familv for years, for beauty of finist rk 
and for splendid quality of tone, our Bradbury Piano cannot be equaied.” nish and workmanship, 


Dr. J. H. Vincent: ** For family worship, social gatherings, the Sabbath-schools and all kinds of 
musical entertainments, give me, in preference to all others. the sweet-toned Bradbury Piano, li 


Dr. Jas. McCanizy, Carlisle, Pa.: ‘““My Bradbury fs splendid.” 


Pianos to let. and rent applied if purchased, 


Old pianos taken in exchange: cash paid F 
Second: hand pianos at great bargains, from $50 to $200, t sareeerorogs 


Organs and Melodeons to Clergymen, Sabbath-schools and Churches supplied at a liberal discount. 


Pianos tunea end repaired. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH, 


Late Supt. for and successor to WM. B. BRADBURY. No. 14 E, 14th Street, bet. Broadway and 5th Ave. 
nue, N. Y. Factory, corner Raymond & Willoughby Sts., Brooklyn. 


ALFRED NEWHALL, 


Agent for Boston and vicinity. 





ANNON’S WHOLESALE CARD 


HOUSE 712 Washington Street. 
Visiting Cards printed from Nickel Silver 
Type. 35 White Bristol, or 25 Tinted, or 12 

Snow Flake, Marble, Repp or Damask, or 6 Glass, 
o1 6 Floral, l0 cents, and 1l-cent stamp, by mail, or 
furnished youin 5 minutes, or the whole 120 cards, 
in 411,60 cents and two3-cent stamps, All other kinds 
correspondingly low. 60high-priced cards, no two 
alike, 50 cents; three packs @1. Lam supplying 
the trade in all directions, and with new machines 
Shall soon be able to print six millions per month. 
The cards shall be perfectand satisfactory inevery 
respect. 240 styles. Illustrated Circular, Price 
T ist, etc.. to agents, 10 cents. 


206 W.C. CANNON, Boston, Mass. 
BEREAN SERIES 


— oF — 


Sunday-School Lessons, 





FOURTH QUARTER. 
The 4th quarter of the Series for 1876 is 12 Les- 
sons upon the Early Church. 
Those who wish to begin now may subscribe for 
3, months. 
BEREAN LEAF — 5% cents per year. 
SUNDA¥-SCHOOL JOURNAL —55 cts. per year. 
PICTURE LESSON PAPER — cts. per year. 
LEAF CLUSTER — $1.00 per quarter. 
SCHOLAR’S QUARTERL Y—5cts. per quarter. 
NORMAL CLASS MAGAZINE — $1.50 per year, 
at the same rates for less than a year. 
THE BEST HELP. 
WHEDON'S COMMENTARY — Vol.'3, Acts, and 
Romans — Price $1.75. 


JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent, 
New England Methodist Depository, 
240 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


THERE were twenty-five traveling Meth- 


38 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





odist preachers, and 4,921 Methodist mem- 
bers in America. Now there are nineteen 
thousand traveling preachers — about twen- 
ty-five thousand local preachers, and more 
than three millions of members, holding 
the largest denominational Church{property 
in the country, and sending missionaries 


of the world. The 


like progress was never known before. 


to the four quarters 


How it has been effected is an interesting 
questiou, which Dr. Porter’s late ** CCom- 
prehensive History ” clear- 
ly and authoritatively answers. It also 
gives the marvelous history of Methodism, 
in all other parts of the world, since its 
beginning in 1739. 

Let it be read by every Methodist this 
CENTENNIAL YEAR. Published by Hitcu- 
cock & WaLpen. Price $1 75, the cheap- 
est volume in the market. 

Fer Sale by 

J.P. MAGEE, 


224 38 Bromfieid Street, Boston. 





Ministeral Education and Training, 


in the Methodist EpiscopalChureh. By D.P. Kid- 

der, D. D., of Drew Semivary. From the BIBLIO- 

THECA SACRA, July, 1876, 32 pages. 8vo. Paper. 

Price 25 cents, Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
JAMES P. MAGEF, 


236 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 





Epilepsy and all Nervous Diseases 


cured, Inquire of Mrs. 8. S. Hodges, 19 Revere 
St., or Charies ©. North, 27 Faneuil Hall Market, 
Boston, er of Wm. T. Page, East Stoughton, Mass, 
if Epilepsy can be cured. Apply to W. M. CON- 
ELL, M. D., 135 Concord Street, Boston, Mass. 

The Tract on PRESERVATION OF HEALTH will 
be sent free on receipt of a3centstamp. 238 


FOWLE’S 
PILE AND HUMOR CURE 


WARRENTED a perfect curein all the worst 
Sorms of Pites, LEPROSY, SCROFULA, RH EUMA- 
TISM, SALT KHkuM. CATARRH, KIDNEY DIs- 
EASES, and all diseares of tne SKIN, and the great- 
est BLOOD PURIFIER ever discovered. Entirely 
Vegetable, Iuternal and external use. Money re- 
turned in case of failure. H. D. FOWLE & CO.. 
Montreal and Boston, Sold everywhere. $1 a 
bottle. Send for Pamphlets. 240 eow 








remedy for the cure for Cancers, I have made 
A a special study for many years, and can give 
the strongest assurances that cancers (even of 
long standing can be cured.) Address Dr. 8. CUR- 
Tis, 174 Chester Avenue, Chelsea, Mass, 220 





CUTAVACO! cures Pimples, Blackheads 
* Ringworm, Baldness, Scall- 
Head, Barber's Itch. and all Stin Diseases, New 
Specific! @.abottle. Circular Free. ieee, 


Dr. E. C. ABBEY, Buffalo, N. Y. 





) 


| Ifortunately discov: asure 
Ws) ASTHMA, and CATARR tama in- 
v | sleep. By mail, [Logner baz. Aagrese 
as thea a 


230 cow 





POPHAM’S Beston Earth! Trial Package FREE 
ASTHM Address with 3ct. stamp. C. A. BRa- 





MAN, Aveut, 415 Washington 8t., 
SPECIFIC Boston, Mass, 202 cow 





A bad breath may result from acidity of the 
stomach or from biliousness. In eithercase afew 
doses of 

Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, 
administered according to directions, will sup- 
plant this unpleasant companion with a sweet and 
healthful one. Itis a saline corrective, specially 
suitable for warm weather, and leaves the system 
strong to do its work of recuperation. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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New Discipline 
1876. 


The Discipline revised and corrected is now 
ready. Price 40 cts, With theusual discount by the 
dozen or more, Single copies sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of the price. 

JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent, 


230 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 





TE AS. —The choicest in the world—Import- 

ers’ price: largestCompany inAmeri- 
ca— staple article —pieases everybody — Trade 
continually increasing—agents wanted everywhere 
—best induce ments--don’t waste time—send for 
Circnlarto 


ROB’T WELLS 43 Vesey St., N. ¥. P. O. Box 1287 


Wesleyan Building, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET 


ROOMS TO LET. One large room, 


two smaller rooms. 





Gas, water and 
steam heat. No extra charges, and 


rent reasonable. Inquire of 


JAMES P. MAGEE, 


38 Bromfield Street, 








WESLEYAN HALL, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET. 

This beautiful hall is so located that it is free 
from noise at any hour of the day. Will accommo- 
date easily 400 persons. Is well adapted for Lec- 
tures, Concerts, etc. Only one flight of stairsfrom 
the street. 

For terms, etc., inquire at $8 Bromfield Street, 
of J. FP. MAGEE, or the Janitor, 

Jaly 20, tf 


Grimault & Co.’s) 
SYRUP of HYPOPHOSPHITE of LIME 


Is the best and most rational of all remedies 
against Consumption. Under its influence the 
cough abates, the night sweats cease and the 
patient rapidly recovers health. It gives the 
same result in most cases of lung disease. iy , 

Sold by Druggists generally. - 


DELACRE’S 


Sold by Druggists 
and Grocers 





gust 


ct N E. FOUGERA& CO. 
gph AGENTS, NEW YORK. 
Ee" CHOCOLATE 


176 





GRAHAM BROS. 


Evangelists, 
can be addressed for the present at East Kings- 
ton. N. H. 236 





AARON R. GAY & C0,, 


Stationers and Blank Book Manufacturera, 


ACCOUNT BOOKS 
ofany desired Pattern Made to Order, 


130 State Street. 
190 


G00D CHEAP BOARDING 


to Centennial visitors ina New England 
Methodist family, 


Address, J.G. RICHARDSON, N.E. Corner 3 
and Grape Street. 232 


DR. NICHOLS’ 
Wrought Iron Furnace !! 


Invented by Dr. J. R. NICHOLS, Editor of Boston 
Journal of Ch+mistry, constructed with special ref- 
erence to HEALTH and ECONOMY, It en- 
joys the patronage and support of men of rcienti- 
fic attainments and of the medical fraternity. 
Pamphlet mailed upon application, 5 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 








M:nufacturers, 14 Bedford St.. Boston 
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Business Potices. 





RE-OPENING AND DEDICATION. — There 
will be dedicatory services in the enlarged and re- 





SARATOGA SPRINGS IN WINTER, 
Reasons fr going to Drs. Strong’s Remedial In- 


“stiture ip winter, with cireu ardescriving its Turk- 


ish, Russian, sulphur, Hyvropathic, and Electro- 

Fumal Batus, the Vacuam Tre*tment, Galvanic 

and Faradaic Electricity, «tc , will be senton ap 
lication. Ne: vous, Luug, Fewale, and Chronic 
iseases aspecialty. 214 





_* REASONS WHY 
YOU SHOULD USE 


BEACH'S WASHING SOAP. 


Ist. It is full Weight. 
2d, Itis Eco.omy to use it. 
3d. It strictly Pure. 
4th. [t is made of the Best Material, 
5th. It is saving iabor to use it. 
6th. [tis a Neutral Soap. 
7th. It is a Powerful Detergent. 
Sth. It can be used tor the Finest Fabrics. 
9th. It is a'l it is recommended to be, 
10th. Everybody praises it 
L. BEACH & SON, 


208e0w Lawrence, Mass. 





For PURITY, PALATABILIT), BONE, FLESH AND 
fat forming properties, Ridge’s Food stands see- 
ond to none. Children fed on this delicious diet 
grow up stro: g and healhy. 





Pike’s Centennial Salt Rheum Salve. 
WARRANTED. Sent by mail, on receipt of 25 cts, 
Address J. J. PIKE & CO., Chelsea, Mass. 
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PALE. PURER, BRIGHT, nearly tasteless, and 
moderately priced, is the neatly put up Newfound- 
land Cod Liver O1! of Messrs. Kenneth, Campbell 
& Co., bottled in Plattsburg by that firm, and now 
superseding the older brands of that valuable 
remedy. Ask your druggists for Campbell’s C. L. 
Oil. 222 





ABSCESSES AND SORES OF LONG STANDING 
which have resisted the operation of ointments 
and washes, may be cleansed and bealed by fre- 
quent and persistent washing with GLENN'S SUL- 
PHUR Soap. 212 





WHAT NEXT? 

A CONSUMPTIVE CURED— When death was 
hourly expected, all remedies having failed, and 
Dr. H. JAMES was experimenting, he accidentally 
made a preparationof [INDIAN HEMP, whichcured 
his only child of consumption. He now gives this 
recipe free on receipt Of two stamps to pay ex- 
penses. Hemp also cures night-sweat, nausea at 
the stomach, and will break afresh cold in twenty- 
four hours Address CRADDOCK &CO., 1,032 Race 
Street Philadelphia, naming this paper. 240 





Money Lett-rs from Sept. 18 to 25. 

D Atkins. F Brown, C A Bradeen. E S Chase, 
X Culver. N Lewis. GW Norris. J W Perry. M 
LSmith. W RTisdale. M M Wood, 








Church Register, 


HERALD CALENDAR. 


S. S. Convention at Byfield, to-day, Oct. 5 
Readfield Wistrict Asso., at Farmington, Oct, 9-11 
Claremont Dis. Min. Asso,, at Peterboro’, Oct, 10 
Portland Vis. Min. Asso., at York, Oct, 17, 18 
Dover District Preachers’ Meeting, Law- 

rence, Mass., Oct. 18, 19 
Springfield, Vt., Dis, Preachers’ Meeting, 

at Ludlow, Oct, 23-25 
Fall River District Ministerial Associa- 

tion, at Dighton, Oct. 23-25 
§.S. Institute and Preachers’ Meeting, at 

Wiillimantic, Oct, 23-26 





QUARTERLY MEETINGS, 
PROVIDENCE DISTRICT —'‘VTHIRD QUARTER. 
Oct, — Greene, 4; Barrington, 14 and 15; Bristol, 

16; Warren, 17; Attleboro’, 21 and 22, P. M.; Lane’s 
Station, 22, a.M.; North Rehoboth, 23; Mansfield, 
Ist Ch., 24; Emmanuel Ch., 25; Hebronville, 28 and 
29; E. Cumberland, 29, 

Nov. — Asbury Ch., Prov.,4 and 5; Chestnut St., 
6; East Greenwich, 11 and 12; Mystic. 15; Mystic 
Bridge, 16; Westerly, 17; Hope Valley, 18 and 19; 
Centerville, 20; Washington, 21; South ~cituate, 
24; Phenix, 25 and 26; Hope, 26, eve.; Hope 8t., 
Prov., 27; Trinity, 28, Mashapaug, 30, 

Dec. — Eastf rd, 1; E. Woodstock, 2 and 3; North 
Grosvenordale, 3, Pp. M.; Mathewson St., Prov., 8; 
Woonsocket, 9; E. Blackstone, 10, a. M.; Millville, 
10, P. M.; E. Thompson, 11; Glendale, 16; Maple- 
ville, 17, A. M.; Pascoag, 17, P.M.: Broadway, Prov., 
18; W. Thompson, 21; Putuam, 22; Pawtucket, Ist 
Cb., 23 and 24; Thomson Cb., 24,, eve., and 25; East 
Providence, 28; St. Paul’s, 29; Central Falls, 30 
and 31, GEO. W. BREWSTER. 

Danielsonville, Sept. 29. 





BANGOR DISTRICT — SECOND QUARTER. 
Oct.— Orono, 7,8; Patten, 14,15; Caribou, 21, 22; 
Monticello, 21, 22, by J. Morse; Houlton, 26. Pp. Mw 
and eve., 29, by J. 8. Alderdice; Danforth, 28, 29, 


Nov. — Topsfielu, 4,5: West Hampden, 11, Pp. M.,, 


12, Pp. M.; Winterport. 11, eve., 12, A. M.; Carmel, 
18, 19; N. Searsnort, 25, 26. 

Dec. — Argyle, 2,3; Atkinson, 9, 10; Dexter, 16, 
17, A. M.; Exeter, 17, P. M.; Bangor, Ist Ch., 23, 24, 
A. M.; Union St., 24, P. M.; Oldtown, 30, 31. 

A. PRINCE. 





CONCORD DISTRICT — THIRD QUARTER 
Oct. —14 and 15,a.M. Hooksett; 15, P. m., Bow; 
16, Chichester; 19, Lancaster: 21 and 27, Milan; 24, 
Groveton; 2, Stratford; 26 and 29, Pp. M., Colum- 
bia; 28 and 29, A. M., Colebrook. 
{In full next week.] 
8S. Newmarket, N. H., Sept. 26. JAMES PIKE, 





Ngew BEDFORD DISTRICT — THIRD QUARTER. 
Oct, — 28, 29, Barnstable and Yarmouth Port, 
{In full pext week.) 


Plymouth, Mass, Se pt. 29. J. MATHER. 





NOTICE. — There will be a Sunday-school Con- 
vention for Norwich District, at Willimantic, 
commencing Monday evening, Oct. 23, and closing 
Tuesday evening. 

J. H. Vincent, D, D., will lecture Monday even- 
ing on A Week of Work in Home and Church. 

The following subjects will be discussed on Tues 
day: Tue Pastor’s Hour, the Superintendent’s 
Hour, the Teacher’s Hour, The followings Essays 
will also be read: 1. How the Church can Help the 
Sunday-school, Benton, Carroll; 2. How the Fam- 
ily can Help the Sunday-school, Robinson, Nut- 
ting; 3, How the Sunday-school can Help the 
Church and the Family, James, Seavey. 

Dr. Viuacent will have charge of the Convention. 
The fi: st three topics will be treated conversation- 
ally. Every Sunday-school on the district, is in- 
vited to send its superintendent, or some one of its 
members as a delegate, who, with the pastor, will 
be entertained by the friends at Willimantic. It is 
hoped the attendance may be large, as from nearly 
all parts of the district Willimantic can be reached 
in time for the morning session. The cars also 
leave late enough in the P. M. *%o allow nearly all to 
enjoy most of the Convention. The Preachers’ 
Meeting will follow the Convention, closing Thurs- 
day P. M. in time for the trains home. 

W. H. STETSON. 





NEW BEDFORD DISTRICT CONFERENCE. — 

Time and place to be announced. 
PROGRAMME, 

Sermon, Monday evening, G.H. Butler. Tues- 
day evening, general discussion on the Duty of the 
Church to the Temperance Cause, opened by Bros. 
Towle and Ayres. Wednesday evening, addresses 
to the Sunday-school by Bros. Evans, Mattoon, 
Beale and Crafts. Tuesday, 8 a. M., Prayer- meet- 
ing; 9 A. M, Business Meeting, followed by the dis- 
cussion of the subj»ined topics: I. What are the 
Truths which the Pulpit Ought Especially to Enun- 
ciate at the Present Time? Phillips, Culver; 2. The 
Scripture Doctrine of the Resurreciion of the 
Body, EF. F. Clark, Morse; 3. What can be Done to 
Remedy the Inequality of Miaisterial Sapport?” 
Nutter, Stokes; 4. Is This a Christian’ Nation? 
Raymond, Palmer, Hatficla; 5. How can Locreased 
Interest and Efficiency be Secured in the Cluss- 
meeting? Vincent, Rotch; 6. What is the Duty of 
Our Ministry in Relation to our Church Publica- 
tions? Stoddard, Walker. 


A. E. HALL, 
¥, TIRRELL, 


committee. 
R. W. C, FARNSWORTH, 





THE WHITE MOUNTAIN MINISTERIAL AS- 
SOCIATION will hold its next meeting at Grove- 
ton, Nov. 14,15. Programme next week. 





The programme of the Penobscot Valley Ministe- 
rial Association, at Orriagton, Oct, 23-25, will ap- 
pear next week; received too late for this. 





THE ELEVENTH STATE CONVENTION of 
the Y. M. C. Associations of Maine will be he'd at 
Baco, from Friday to Sunday inclusive, Oct, 6-8, 





NOTICE. — The 16th Anniversary of the Dor- 
chester St. M. E. Society will be appropriately ob- 
served next Sunday. A'l former pastors and mem- 
bers are most cordially invited to be present, 

Boston, Sept. 7. JOSEPH F. DcRGIN, Sec’y. 


deled M, E.Charch at North Tisbury, Oct. 12, at 
1lL4.™, Sermon by Rev. B. P. Raymond, of New 
Bedford. Evening sermon by Rev. 8S. H. Beale, of 
Edgartown. Former pastors, and all others, min- 
isters and people, are invited. 

T. B. GURNEY, Pastor. 


NORWICH DISTRICT MINISTERIAL ASSO- 
CIATION will be held at Willimantic, Oct. 24-26. 
Preaching, W. A. Lord, J.D. King. Exegesis: 
Rom. i, 19, 20, Bentley, Carroll. 
ESSAYS AND Discussions: Watch-care of Pro- 
baticners, Andersup, Fulier; The Best Method of 
Dealing with Scientific Uobelief, A. W. Paige, J. 
Cooper; Nature and Limit of Moral Probation, H. 
D. Robinson, E. F. Smith; Taxation of Church 
Property, Axtell, Gray; Proportion that Ought to 
Exist Between Salary of Officials and Pastors, 
Crafts, Palmer; Komanism and Our Common 
Schools, A. L. Dearing, J. L. Sheffield; General 
Conference of 1876, W. Ela, L. W. Bluod; Results 
of a Century of Denominational Growth jin the 
United States, C. Hammond, G. W. Miller. 

For the Commitiee, W. iH. 8. 
P.S. Return tickets will be furnished on the N. 
L. N.R. R. Due notice given if other roads re- 
duce fare. 


THE GARDINER DISTRICT MINISTERIAL 
Association will hold its next session at Aubura, 
commencing Oct. 23. 

PROGRAMME, 
Tuesday evening, 7.30 o’clock, Sunday-school 
meeting. Tuesday A. M., from 8 to 9, Prayer-meet- 
ing. From 9to10, Reports from Charges. From 
10 to 12, ErSays: Are there Any Constiiutional 
Objections to an Elective Presiding Kldership? W- 
8. Jones, Lapham; Two Districts in Maine Con- 
ference, Martin, Waterhouse; P.M., To what Ex- 
tentis it Best for Ministers to Advertise to the 
World the Inconsistencies of Chuich-members? 
Bolton,Barber: Temptations to and Evils of Plagia- 
rism, Ladd, G, R. Wilkins; The Relative Fivancial 
Claims of Bishops, P. Eiders and Pastors, Sylves- 
ter, Hatch, Tuesday evening, at 7.15, a Memorial 
Service in relation to the late Bishop Janes; re- 
marks by A. Sanderson, N.C, Clifford and D. Wa- 
terhouse. At 8, sermon by W. 8S. Jones; alternate, 
J. F. Hutchins, 
Wednesday A.M., from 8 to 9, Prayer-meeting. 
From 9 to 12, Essays; The Utility of Camp-meet- 
ings, L. H. Bean, Grovenor; General Conference 
Notes, Wetherbee; P. M., Review of Dr. Patton’s 
Prayer and its Remarkable Answers. G. H. Lind- 
say, Bradlee; Wood’s Purity and Maturity, H. B. 
Wardwell, Baldwin; Exegeses: | Tim. v. 23, Hutch- 
ins, Hillman; 1 Jobn fii, 3, Andrews, Emerson. 
QUESTION Box. — Sample questions: Whose 
Duty is it to Arrange for our Conference Anniver- 
saries? How can We Make our Conference Anni 
versaries More Interesting and Profitable? To 
what Extent Should Pastors Encourage Itinerant 
Book Agents? 








L. H. BEAN, 
A.5. LaDe. 








a 





fElarriages. 








In South Athol, Sept. 26, by Rev. R. Mitchell, as- 
sisted by Rev. E. C. Ferguson, Rev. Wom. 8. Jagger, 
of Westficld, member of the N. E. Confereuce, to 
Mrs. Dulile W. Mitchell, of S. A. 

In swawpscott, Aug. 20, by Rev. Alex. Dight, A. 
I. Higgins to Miss Sarab F. Slye, both of S.; Aug. 
30, Charlies H. Twieden to Susie M. Lowell, boib of 
8.; Sept. 6, George W. Barry tu Miss Florence W. 
Cheney, both of Lynn. 

In Monument, Aug. 30, by Rev. J. H. Humphrey, 
Edward L. Smith, of Middieboro’, to Miss R. Fran- 
ces Ewer, of M. 

In Athol, Sept. 16, by Rev. A. F, Herrick, Moses 
T. Koa: p,of wana,to Miss Emma M. Vaughn, of 
Prescott, 

In Gorham, Me., Sept. 27, by Rev, L. Z. Ferris, 
assisted by Rey. C. H. Hutchinson, of Gorham, 
Rey. Chas. W. Bradlee, pastor of M. E. Church, 
Bridgeton, to Miss Emma F, Chadbourne, of G. 

In Bremen, Me., Aug. 1, by Rev. D. Smith, Frank 
L. Fossett to Miss Sophia J. Blunt, both of Round 
Pond, Me.; Sept. 2, Wm. H. Little to Miss Martha 
J. Davis, both of B. 

In Philadelphia, Sept. 25, by Rev. D.C. Babcock, 
Ww. H. Sylvesier, M.D. to Miss Sadie A. Ham, 
both of Great Falls, N. H. 

In Mansfield, Conn., sept. 12, by Rev. L. W. 
Blood, Albert A. Bosworth to Miss Hattie J. Pierce. 
both of M. 

In Keene, N.H., Sept.3, by Rev. G. W. Norris, 
T.K.Goff, of Jaffrey, to Miss Martha Anna Magoon, 
of Lawrence, Mass, 








Deaths. 








In Hingham, Mass., Sept. 28, Miss Rebecca B. 
Gould, daughter of Rev. Robert Gould, aged 57 


years. 

In North Munroe, N.4A., Sept. 21, after a brief 
iliness, Nina Ardell, youngest daughter of Rev. W. 
H. H. and Lizzie J. Col.ins, aged 2 months, “ Of 
such is the kingdom of beaven.” 








Most Everysopy Knows. 

One thing most everybody knows. 

That Boys are Clothed from head to feet 
In New York styles at Georce Fenno’s, 

Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 
THE COLOSSAL BRONZE STATUE OF 
Victory, which stands in the Park, at 
Lowell, before the tomb of the first sol- 
diers that fell in the Revolution, is a 
lasting and beautiful tribute ofart. It 
is one of the first objects sought by 
strangers visiting our sister city, which 
indeed many visit purposely to see this 
elegant object of high art. It was ob- 
tained from the King of Bavaria by Dr. 
J.C. Ayer, to whom his majesty was 
especially gracious in acknowledgment 
of what his remedies are reputed to 
have done for the suffering sick. It 
was donated by the Doctor to the city 
of Lowell as a permanent and speaking 
emblem of the victories both of Science 
and Arms. — Hagerstown (Md.) Press 


THE CENTENNIAL Notes — PAtne's 
DIisPLAY OF CHURCH FURNITURE— 
Doubtless the finest display of Church 
Furniture is in the main building by J. 
S. Paine, of Boston, who is the leading 
Manufacturer of Olive Wood Furniture, 
importing that material directly from 
Mt. Olivet. He has here a large space 
in which he makes a very fine display ; 
the whole being gotten up so as to 
show to most advantage, the beauties 
of his marnuficture. A pulpit set, con- 
sisting of three Chairs, Communion 
Table, Bible Stand and Font, is one of 
the finest on exhibition, being of heavy 
Black Walnut, with panels and trim- 
mings of Olive Wood, the whole set 
being worth $800. Then there are ta- 
bles with tops of American Marble, 
four elegant Chairs of odd sets, ten Pul- 
pit desks of Black Walnut, with French 
Walnut panels; also Black Walnut, 
with Olive Wood panels, the latter 
wood making an elegant finish in fine 
contrast with the darker and more som- 
bre Walnut. There are, also, ash 
desks with Black Walnut trimmings, 
and Black Walnut ones wtth Gold trim- 
mings, ranging in value from $20, to 
$300. The wholeis surrounded with a 
Black Walnut rail, the space within be- 
ing neatly carpeted. One Communion 
table is entirely of Olive Wood, and 
upon the front of it is carved, in quaint 
letters, ‘‘In Remembrance of Me.” 
The whole exhibit is most attractive, 
and will, doubtless, command the at- 
tention of many a ‘ parish committee” 
man who hasa Pulpit Set, chairs and 
all, in his mind, figuratively speaking. 
— Philadelphia Correspondence of 
Springfield Republican, Sept., 1876. 


A Goop PLace To Buy Carpets of 
every grade is at John H. Pray, Sons 
& Co's establishment, opposite the 
Adams Houze. This long established 
and eminently respectable house has a 
splendid assortment of carpets, the 
patterns are choice and attractive, and 
the prices are way down to the hardest 
kind of hard pan. They offer five frame 
body Brussels at the extraordinary low 
price of $1.50 per vard, and other 
qualities at $1 65, $1.75 and $2. They 
will sell fureign and domestic tapestries 
at $1.15 per yard; a large variety of 
the best grades of extra supers for 95 
cents, and other grades of woolen and 
cotton goods for 60, 50 and 37 1-2 cents 
per yard. These are all unusual bar- 
gains, and housekeepers will find it to 
their advantage to inspect the stock. 





See advertisement. 


AstHmMaA and CaTarrH. — See Dr. 
Langeli’s advertisement. 


Among our new advertisements no- 
tice Messrs. Houghton & Dutton, who 
are offering great inducements in fancy 
and dry goods, at prices that defy com- 
petition. 


VEGETINE has never failed to cure 
the most inveterate case of Erysipelas. 


HIGHEST AWARD FOR THE WEED. — 
After the most energetic competition 
over Sewing Machines at the great Cen- 
tennial Exposition, at Philadelphia, 
which has brought together the best- 
skilled inventions of the world, and 
shown the superior mechanism of Amer- 
ican products, the celebrated WEED 
MACHINE, already the popular favorite, 
has taken the highest position and 
sweeps the honors, securing the /irst 
place among these household necrssi- 
ties. Thus does this splendid machine 
receive at home a complete confirma- 
tion of the victories it won at Paris and 
Vienna. Salesroom, Boston, 18 Avon 
St., Mr. Jas. H. Fowler, Manager. 


Adamson's Botanic Balsam does not 
dry up a cough and leave the cause be- 
hind, but it loosens and cleanses the 
lungs and allays irritation, thus remov- 
ing the eause of the complaint. It is 
pleasant to tike and works to a charm. 
Price only 35 cents. Sample free. 


In another column see advertisement 
of Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co. Every 
department of their extensive estab- 
lishment is supplied with fresh goods. 
[hey are offering special bargains in 
Carpetings, and all who wish to pur- 
chase will find it fur their advantage to 
give them a call, 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY. 
Fairfield, Me., April 28, 1864. 

Gentlemen: Seeing numerous certifi- 
cates in the Maine Farmer, endorsing 
the merits of the Great Lung Remedy, 
WisTar’s BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY, | 
am induced, and I take great pleasure 
in giving publicity to the great cure it 
accomplished in my family in the year 
1856. During the summer of that year 
my son, Henry A. Archer, now post- 
master in this place, was attacked with 
spitting of blood, cough, weakness of 
lungs, and general debilit:, so much so 
that our family physician declared him 
to have a ‘‘seated consumption.” He 
was under medical treatment for a num- 
ber of morths, but received no benefit 
from it. At length, from the solicita- 
tion of himself and others, I was in- 
duced to purchase one bottle of Wis- 
TAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY, which 
benefited him so much I obtained an- 
other, which, ina short time, restored 
him to his usual state of health. I can 
safely recommend this remedy to oth- 
ers in like condition, for itis, I think, 
all it purports to be — THE GREAT LUNG 
REMEDY FOR THE TIMEs! 

The above statement, gentlemen, is 
my voluntary offering to you in favor of 
your Balsam, and is at your disposal. 

As ever, yours, 
ANDREW ARCHER. 








THE WEEK. 


The lecture of Mr. Cook, upon Evolution, 
at the Meionaon on Monday, was crowded 
with intelligent hearers and was both able 
and eloquent. The lectures are to be con- 
tinued every Monday ut 12 m. 





The Dead Letter office is compelled to dis- 
continue an important part of its work — 
that of returning dead letters to the senders 
of the same — on account of reduced appro- 
priations. 


Messrs. Moody and Sankey began their 
evangelistic services at Chicago last Sunday. 
Large audiences greeted their first appear- 
unce, and many prominent clergymen were 
on the stand. 


Mr. James Lick, of San Francisco, whose 
charitable bequests have attracted so much 
attention, died on Sunday last, at the ripe 
age of eighty years. According to the pres- 
ent disposition of his large property, about 
tive million dollars will constitute a fund for 
philanthropic and scientific purposes. 





The report of the judges at the Exposition 
on the awards of merit to succes:ful competi- 
tors, has been made public in part. The 
number thus honored is about eleven thou 
sand, and about four thousand are yet to be 
announced. The report bas elicited a vari- 
ety of criticisms from the press, some of the 
papers condemning the system, or lack of 
system, in the publication of the prizes “as 
a perfect jungle of findings, as much alike as 
the reeds of a cane brake,” and others warm. 
ly commending the managers for their labo- 
rious and impartial judgments. It is under- 
stood that a classified system will shortly be 
published, in which the awards will be prop- 
erly grouped, and each group prefaced by a 
statement of the principles upon which the 
awards were based. Exhibitors from Boston 
and Massachusetts make a long and honora- 
ble list, Massachusetts receiving about 420 
medals out of the 800 awarded to New En- 
gland. 


A second treaty has been made with the 
Indians, at the Spotted Tail agency, after a 
prolonged council. The same agreement 
was entered into by the Sioux as at Red 
Cioud, viz., to relinquish forever the Black 
Hills country and remove to the Indian ter- 
ritory. The speech of Spotted Tail, who 
portrayed most pathetically the grievances 
of his tribe and the repeated violations of 
pledges on the part of the whites, deserves 
to be widely read and pondered. Commis- 
sioner Smith hopes to arrange for a rendez- 
vous of the chiefs of the Sioux at Muskogee, 
the capital of the Indian territory, on the 
15th inst., at which time the civilized In- 
dians residing in that territory will hold a 
fair. 





Fighting has been resumed in Turkey, 
The Servians made the attack last Thurs- 
day and were repulsed, if we may believe 
the reports, with a loss of 1,500 men. The 
assumption of royalty by Prince Milan is 
strongly opposed by the great powers. 


Amopg the casualties of the week we have 
to record the fall of a three-story building in 
Springfield, on the 29th, burying seven per- 
sons in the ruins, only three of whom es- 
caped alive. The débris took fire immedi- 
ately after the fall, and wus nearly all con- 
sumed. The accident was caused, undoubt. 
edly, by overloading the floors of the build- 
ing—forty tons of tobacco having been stored 
on the upper, and forty tons of flour on the 
second floor, The total money loss will 
reach about $22,000; a coroner’s inquest 
will determine on whom rests the responsi- 
bility of the loss of life. 





The internal revenue commissioner has 
instructed United States attorneys in differ- 
ent parts of the country te institute suits 
against all parties who are supposed to have 
evaded the payment of their entire income 
tax when that law was in existence, 





The Pennsylvanians turned out hand- 
somely, their “day ”’—the 28th. 
were 257,236 cash admissions to the great 


There | w 


A violent hurricane occurred at Porto 
Rico on the 19th ultimo, several lives being 
lost, buildings and bridges swept away, and 
a large number of vessels wrecked. 





The principal disaster by fire occurred at 
Toledo, Ohio, in the destruction ofthe Mil- 
burn wagon works, involving the loss of 
$700,000 worth of property, and the disem- 
ployment of 350 men. 





A large and interesting meeting was held 
in Tremont Temple Sunday evening, under 
the auspices of our Baptist brethren, to bid 
farewell to missionaries about to depart to 
foreign lands. Representative men from the 
great mission field were present and made 
addresses; among them the following: Rev. 
A. B. Timphany of the Telegoo Mission, 
the venerable Dr. Binney, founder of the 
Karen Theological Seminary, Rev. Dr. E. 
A. Stevens of the Burman Mission, and Rev. 
Dr. Deane of the China Mission. 


Lord Derby received a deputation of the 
Protestant Missionary and Bible Societies 
last week, who complained of the intolerant 
attitude of the Spanish Government, in mat- 
ters of religion, toward foreigners who had 
settled in that country under the encourage- 
ment of freedom in the exercise of belief and 
worship. He reminded the deputation that 
the clerical party was strong in Spain, and 
that the wording of the article in the con- 
stitution relative to religious toleration was 
very vague, but professed his willingness to 
institute inquiries in case formal complaint 
should be made by the parties affected. 


Deaths:—G. W. Pickering, formerly 
mayor of Bangor, lumber merchant and 
bank president, at Bangor, aged 77; John T. 
Rich of Addison County, Vt.,widely known, 
and a prominent business man, aged 48. — 
Mark W. Fuller, of Hillsboro, N. H., a lead- 
ing business man. — Rev. T. Williams, grad- 
uate of Yale College, class of 1800, at Provi- 
dence; Hon. B. Rodman of New Bedford,81; 
George A. Lawrence, author of * Guy Liv- 
ingstone” and other works; Joseph War- 
ren, editor of the Buffalo Courier; General 
Braxton L. Bragg, formerly a general in the 
Confederate army, in Galveston, Texas, 
aged 61 years. 


Items: — Secretary Fish made the speech 
of presentation at the unveiling of the statue 
of Seward in New York city last week. — 
Six thousand pack»ges of tea (250,000 lbs. 
were sold at auction in New York fast 
week, the best grades bringing only 64 
cents per pound. — Immigration js steadily 
decreasing. Ouly 44,000 immigrants against 
56,000 last year for the same period, were 
registered in New York, from Jap. 1 to July 
1.— Mexico is to have acolossal statue of 
the late President Juarez. — Tbe Main Ex- 
position building has been sold for a depot, 
and will be removed to Chicago. — The Cu- 
ban insurgents recently attacked and burned 
the cily of Sagua.— General Babcock has 
been acquitted. 


~ GRAND OPENING 
FALL CARPETINGS 


CVPRECRDENTEDLY 
LOW PRICES 


SEPTEMBER 25. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


Are now prepared toshow 
the largest line of Carpet- 
ings ever exhibited in this 
city; and at prices in accor- 
dance with the wants of the 
times. Theyhave operated 
very largely in the New 
lork market, and will of- 
fer full lines of Standard 
makes at lower prices at re- 
tail thun it is possible to 
buy the same goods any- 
where inthe United States. 

The following items will 
convince readers of this 
fact: 


500 pieces Standard FIVE- FRAME 
BODY BRUSSELS. all manufac- 
tured since June 1, and consequent- 
ly the yery latest designs, 


AT $1.50 AND $1.75 PER YARD. 


We wish our customers to distinctly understaad 
that these are Standard five-frame Carpets. 


Also a NEW LINE of ENGLISH 
BODY BRUSSELS. 


AT $2.00 AND $2.25 PER YARD. 


Our Stock of TAPESTRY BRUS- 
SELS,. comprising all the English 
and American makes, is unsur- 
passed: 


100 PIECES AT $1.00 PER YARD. 
200“ $1.121-2 * 
250 “ $1.25 V" 
250 “ $1.35 a 


We have also just received a new and 
beautiful assortment of AXMINS- 
TERS, VELVETS and WILTONS, in 
PARLOR and CHAMBER Patterns. 

We -hall open this seasonan unusually 
large line of Woolen Carpetings, giv- 
ing the largest assortment and the 
lowest prices we have ever made. 


500 Pieces Extra SUPERS, in all the 
Standard makes, the choice of our en- 
tire sto k, at $1.00 per yard. 


Also 250 pieces SUPERFINES, in the 
same makes, at 8iicents per yard. 


50 Styles Heavy ALL- WOOL CARPET- 
INGS,all private patterns, made ex- 
pressly for our reta 1 trade, at the ex- 
tr«mely low price of 75 cents per yard. 


We shall also offer 450 pieces good 
Heavy INGRAIN CARPETS, all pri- 
vate patterns and new designs, at 50 
cents per yard. 


Also a fall assortment of OIL CLOTHS 
from 25 cents per yard upw ards. 


Ard Mats, Hassocks, Crumb Cloths 
Rugs, Carpet Sweepers, etc., ete., all 
of which we offer at the lowest mar- 
ket prices. 


&@” All wishing to purchase Carpets, fail to con- 
sult their own interest in not examining our stock 
and comparing prices. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 
Washington and Avon Sts, 
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REMOVAL-150 PIANOS & ORGANS 


and half price. The Subscribers will 
sell their Entire Stock of Piesnos & Or- 
gans, ne wand secone hand, of six first- 
Class maker~: sheet music andS 8. mu- 
sic books. at50 PKK CT, + FF., fer cash. 
revions /(oremoval fo their new store 40 
AST 14th St.. U\10ON SQUARE, Oct. 
12th. filustrated catalogues Mailed, 
Monthly Installments received. Avents 
apted. rity inducements to the 
trade. HORACK WATERS & SONS, 
Mavufacturers and Dealers, 451 Broad- 


~ 














Exhibition. 
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ZION’S HERALD, 


FIFTEEN MONTHS 


For Only $2.50, and 20cts. addi- 
tional for Postage. 


New subscribers, will please for- 


ward their names at once, and they 
shall have the paper the 

BALANCE OF THE YEAR FREE! ! 
Andon the payment of their subscrip- 
tion it will be dated January 1, 1878. 
This offer is made with the ex- 
pectation of adding to our list a 
large number of NEW NAMES. 
We wish most earnestly to appeal 
to every Methodist minister to make 
the offer known to his people AT ONCE. 
Do not, brethren, allow the mat- 
ter to be delayed. 

There is not, probably, a Church 
in New England where there could 
not be obtained many new subscrib- 
ers by a little special effort. 

Also, bear in mind that the interests 
of the paper are largely in your hands. 
We send out no special agents, 
and IF YOU FAIL TO GIVE IT YOUR 
ATTENTION, it is entirely neglected. 
Be kind enough to announce our 
offer to your congregations WITH- 
OUT DELAY. 

Also, make arrangements for can- 
vassing the Church and Society. If 
it is not possible for you to give it 
your personal attention, select some 
suitable person to do so. 

Lists of subscribers will be for- 
warded very soon to each preacher 
in charge; and, in the mean time, 
we hope arrangements will be made 
for a thorough canvass of every 
Church and Society. 

It often happens, in sending out 
lists, that the names of some sub- 
scribers are omitted. This is occa- 
sioned by there being more than one 
If the sub- 


scriber’s post-office address is not 


post-office on a charge. 


the same as the minister’s, of course 
we have noway of knowing that they 
are members of his parish. When 
names are omitted, please inform us, 
and they will be forwarded at once. 

According to the new postage law, 
publishers are obliged to collect 
postage. Subscribers are relieved 
of the trouble of paying postage at 
the office where the paper is deliver- 
ed, as formerly, but it is to be sent 
to the publisher in advance. 

We sincerely hope that every 
preacher will call the attention of his 
people to this subject, and urge upon 
those who do not take Zron’s Heratp 
the importance of doing so. 

And let every reader of this paper 
recommend it to his neighbor who 
may not be a subscriber. 

Persons wishing to subscribe, and 
not finding it convenient topay now, 
can forward their names immediately 
(that they may have the full benefit 
of our offer), and send the money 


between this and January Ist. 


A. 8. WEED, Publisher, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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BY. M. C. A GYMNASIUM, 


(formerly the Tremont). 


Tremont Street, corner Eliot, is the largest, best 
ventilated, best lighted a d most convenient in 
the city. It has been entirely refitted during the 
summer, and now contains all modern improve- 
ments, such as sponge baths, running track, hy- 
draulic rowing machines, health lifts, reclining 
chair-, ete, 

Tickets for one year........sseeeeee $10.00 
Three months.........-.cccceseceee $6.00 
which includes membership in the Association. 
A large box free to each member. Visitors shown 

over the Gymnasium day or evening. 
K. J. ROBERTS, Supt. J.D. W. FRENCH, Chair. 


240 
been given up by their physicians 


N FY to die have been cured by using 
NT’S REMEDY. Try 


HUsT’S REMEDY: 





Diseases, Dropsv, and all Diseases 
of the Urinary Organs are surely 
cured by using HUNT’S 
BEMEDY., Hundreds who have 


Two 


womanhood. 
The brilliant pen and skillful pencil of 


A new volume begins with October. 


the publishers are obliged to prepay. 


edition. Address. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL ADVOCATE, 


John H. Vincent, 
EBDVITIONS. 


Weekly and Semi-Monthly. 


Tue SuUNDAY-SCHOOL ADVOCATE challenges comparison, both as to its editorial 
and literary character and as to the artistic and mechanical workmanship x- 
pended on it, with any periodical in the world published for children. It con- 
tains a great variety of interesting and valuabe material, adapted to the various 
grades of young people, fiom the very juvenile scholar in the primary depart- 
ment to the comparatively mature young person just verging on manhood or 


D. D., Editor. 


Miss Lathbury adds grace and vigor to 


the ApvocaTr’s columns, This lady has charge, among other departments, of 
‘The Bay Window,” of puzzle work, and correspondence. 


The subscripton price per annum is as follows: — 

The WEEKLY edition, six copies or over to one address, Sixly-four cents each ; 
less than six copies, Seventy-five cents each. 

The Semi-MonrTHLY edition, six copies or over to one address, Thirty-two cents 
each; less than six copies, Forty cents each, This includes the postage, which 


te Be particular to state whether you wish the WEEKLY or Sem1 MontTHLy 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 Broadway, New York, or 
JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent for New England, 
38 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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4 &. W. Straub’s lew and Unrivled Singing Books. 
For Singi 
For Sunday Schools, ey ram 
ROWN or GLOR 00D CHEE 
P , evised an rged. 
ce A- ag Only 6octs., $6.per doz, 
Forsale by all Booksellers and Music Dealers. Sample copies sent on receipt of 
retail price, Specimenpagessent/ree. Jansen, McClurg &Co., Chicago, Ill, Z 
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AMERICAN 


WILTONS....... 00. cece eeeceeeeceeereceeereeeenneces 
VELVETS. ........cccceccceeececeeerecneneeeeeesers 
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TO THE 


CENTENNIAL, 


$11.00, 
Boston to Philadelphia & Return, via 


FALL RIVER LINE. 


The World-Renuwned Steamers 


Providence and Bristol. 


Trains leave Old Colony Depot, corner South 
and Kneeland streets, daily at 4.30 and 6 P. M. 
(Sundays—June llth to Sept. 24th inc., at 7 P. M.) 
connecting with steamers at Fall River. 


GRAND PROMENADE CONCERT 


on each steamer every evening during the season 
of pleasure travel. 
To Military Bodies or Organiza- 
tions, Special Rates. 
Tickets on sale at 3 Old State House, or Old 
Colony Depot. L. H. PALMER, 


Ticket Agent, 3 Old State House. 
J. R. KENDRICK, Supt. 0. C. RB. R, 234 





Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 
such as Coughs, Colds, Whc oping 
Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma. 


AND CONSUMPTION. 






The few compositions, 
which have wopo the 
confidence of mankind 
and become houseboid 
words, among not only 
one but many nations, 
must have extraordi- 
nary virtues. Perhaps 
no one ever secured s0 
vide a reputation, or 
‘maintainea it so long as 
~AYEk’s CHERRY PEC- 
It has been 
known to the public 
about forty years, by 
along continued series 

of marvelonscures, that 
have won for it a confidence in its virtues, never 
equaled by any other medicine. It still makes the 
most effectual cures of Coughs, Colds, Consumption, 
that can be made by medical skill. Indeed, the 
CHERRY PECTORAL has really robbed these aan- 
gerous disesses of their terrors, to agreatextent, 
and given a feeling of immunity from their fatal 
eff cts, that is well founded if the remedy be taken 
in season, Every family should have it in their 
closet for the readv and prompt relief of its mem- 
bers. Sickness, suffering, and even life is s»ved 
by this timely protection. The pru ent should 
not neglect it, and the wise will not. Keep it by 
you for the protection it affords by its timely use 
in sudden attacks. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 




































SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS 


IN MEDICINE. 
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For ROCKLAND, CAMDEN, BELFAST 
SEARSPORT, BUCKSPORT, WINTERPORT, 
HAMPDEN AND BANGOR. 


The eteamer Cambridge, J. P. Johnson, master, 
till further notice, will kave Foster’s wharf, as 
above. every TUESDAY and FRIDAY EVENING, 
= : o’clock; and ~~ eanbit. TAHDIN, W. R. 

oix, master, every and T 
EVENING, at ® o'clock. shiemuneaens 
‘ Gegmere leaving a. on Mondaye, Tuesdays 

nD ridays connect a oc a 
tor Mt Desert yr and with steamers 

reight received daily till 4 o'clock P. M. 
W.B. HASELTINK, Agent, 13 .. 
Boston. Ang.3, 1676. 7 Pomoc mhart, 





ef 5 Men oa J —- * vestetios, with name 
D 
Net | Some ang . 'Y¥ return mail for 25 cts. 


3 DECALCOMA‘*‘ TE PICTURES, for 25 
cents. Samples of cards and pictures tor 
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3-cent stamp. J. W. RUSS , on 
jo Pp W. RUSSELL & CO., Secure, 


BEST BODY BRUSSELS, 5 Frame........ 
sodtecpenwosevegs $3.00. Usual prices $3.75. 


sescosdooretéoues $2.00. Usual pri « § 3.00. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS. .........0.::cccecccececcseeccesseceeeees $1,15. Usual price $1.40. 
EXT#A SUPERS, All Wool, New Colors, Choice Patterns. 05e, Usual price $1.15, 
SUPERFINEG. ..........ccsccecccccccsecceescesees 
PPEIIEEG. . oe cc ccccccccscccccccccccvccccesccscssccccosscs 
ALL OTHER GOODS equally low, being offered at First Cost, MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, 


A handsome line of BODY BRUSSELS at $1.50. 


EXCURSION TICKETS wyyig BOOKS! MUSIC BOOKS 


OPENING OF 


EW RETAILGARPET STORE 


44 Washington, 130 Hanover, & 76 Union Sts., 
BOSTON. 


(Store lately occupied by Harris, Chipman & Co.) 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON 


WILL OFFER TO THE PUBLIC 
SEPTEMBER 4th. 
A Fulland Handsome Line of 


CARPETS, 


MADE BY THEM AT THE 
FALLS OF SCHUYLEILL CARPET MILLS, PHILADELPHIA, 
COMPRISING: 


WILTONS, VELVETS, BODY BRUSSELS, 
THREE-PLY, EXTRA SUPERS, SUPERFINES, 
FINES, WOOL DUTCH, STAIR CARPETS, 


RUGS, MATS, etc’, etc., etc. 
eoegssetastboockes $1.75. Usual price $2.25, 


85c. Usual price $1.00. 
75c. Usual 90c. 


Pewee eee neereeeeeeee 


price 





Contains an 





THE ENCORE! | estoine a 


excellent ne collect’n 
: = a SINGING SCH'LS: _ Of Psalm 
Singing Sch’! For SINGING SCH'L co ned 

Course. By L. O. EMERSON.| Anthems. 


Beside the above there are nearly 100 pages filled 
with Duets, easy Part Songs and Glees for Prac- 
tice and Recreation. 

As will be seen, there are abundant materials of 
the best character, for making Singing Classes in- 
teresting, wide awake and popular. 

The ENCORE is also av excellent book to use in 
Conventions, Academies, College Choirs, etc. Price 
75 cts. $7.50 per dozen. 


The Salutation! | containsa 


Contains a i m thorough 
Good Collec. | CHURCH MUSIC BOOK | singing Seb’! 
tion of See- . anes, ee 
~~ © For 1876-77. | siusdant 
ular Music, exercises, 


By L. O. EMERSON. 


But the greater part of this new and important 


musical work is taken up with new Metrical Tunes, 
Avthems,Sentences, Chants, etc., etc. The whole 
constitutes a book quite «qual to those already 
published, which have caused the name of Mr. 


Emerson to be widely known as one of the most 
saccessful of modern composers of Sacred Music. 
Price $1.38, Per doz. $12.00 

Specimen copies mailec, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
182 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY. N, Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
gz lilustrated Catalogue sent free, 198 


MCSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCEE 
ACADEMIES, &c. Price List and Circulars sep 


ree. 
HENRY McSHANE & CoO., 
232 BALTIMORE, MD. 


CHURCH BELLS. 


[Established in 1820.] 


V LLIAM BLAKE & CO., formerly Henry ¥. 
Hooper & Co., continue to manufacture 
Bells of any weigh. required. single or in chimes, 
made of Copper and Tin, in the superior wann ° 
for whichthisestablishmenthas solong beennoted. 
Address WILLIAM BLAKE & Co., Cor. Alle, 
Brighton, and Charles Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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Pays for95L ESS ONS at the 
$1 PyNEW ENG, CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
210 





minent Teachers, 15,0u Pupils '0 
years. E, TOURJEE, Music Halil, Bostoo- 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY: 
Established in 1837. a 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, moun'* 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for © ss 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses Fir 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Worret 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free ; 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second >*- 


Cia 





198 





MENEELY & COMPANY. 


Bell Founders; West Troy, N. ¥- 


Fifty years established. CuurcH BELLS and 
CHIMES; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELTS, etc. 1™ 
proved Patent Mountings. Catalogues eres, Ho 
agencies. 192 


RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


For rent, a tenement on Court Street, 
ville, near depot, stores, Post «office and schv0™ 
Pleasantly located,with nine finishes rooms,'? a 
order. Rent low. Enquire of L. R. THAYE a 
on the premises, Newtonville, Aug. 24, 18/ 
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